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According to an investigation by the University of 
Illinois on 66 dairy farms, it was found that 133.9 hours 
per year were required to milk a cow by hand. A De Laval 
Milker will cut this time in two and save at least 62 hours 
per cow per year over hand milking, and at 15 cents per 
hour a saving of $9.30 per cow per year will be effected. 


Save Time 


This is a very conservative way of figuring the value of 
the time-saving feature of a De Laval Milker. In actual 
use it may save a man; or if a man is still retained it may 
mean that more cows can be kept. or that he can devote 

all his time to other work, the owner looking after the 
milking himself. Or it may mean that a boy or some 
other person not capable of doing much milking by hand, 
with the aid of a De Laval can take the place of a grown 
man. 


Get More Milk 


But saving time is only part of the advantage of a De 
Laval Milker. Suppose a De Laval, because of its uni- 
form, vigorous and stimulating action, will increase 
production 10%. Of course the De Laval Company can’t 
guarantee such an increase, as there are so many uncon- 
trollable factors, such as health, feed, climate, care, etc. 
But practically all De Laval Milker users, and especially 
those who weigh their milk and know, do say they get 
more milk, taking the herd as a whole over a period of a 
year—some as high as 20%; and 10%, based on the results 
obtained by many users, seems conservative. Ten per 
cent of 5000 pounds of milk per year—about the average 
production per cow per year—is 500 pounds, which at 
$2.20 per cwt., the average price of fluid milk in the 


Save 520 Per Cow Per Year 
‘With a De Laval Milker 





United States delivered at country stations during 1922, 


would be $11.00 per cow per year. Then add this to the 


value of the time saved, which is $9.30, and you will have a 


total gain of $20.30 per cow per year, due to the use of a 
De Laval Milker. 


Multiply this by 10, 20, 30, or the number of cows you 
are milking by hand, and you get a very conservative idea 
of what a De Laval Milker really will make you in profit. 


Makes Dairying More Pleasant 
and Profitable 


In addition, when it is considered that cleaner milk 
can be produced, that the drudgery and dislike of hand 
milking are eliminated, and that dairying is made more 
pleasant for owner, son or hired man, you have the 
answer why so many people are installing De Laval 
Milkers—and especially when it is borne in mind that a 
De Laval * lilker can be bought on such liberal terms 
and such long time that it will actually pay for itself as 
it is being used. 


Send coupon for full information. 


: THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, Dept. 446 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Send me your Milker 0 Separator 0 catalog (check which). 
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Farmers’ Standard Carbide Exposed 


“American Afgriculturist’’ Shows Up Another “Promoter”’ 


HE American AGRICULTURIST with the 

cooperation of the National Vigilance 

Committee of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World and its affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus is doing its best to expose some 
flagrant abuse of public confidence, particularly 
with reference to the farmer. Our purpose is to 
aid our readers in avoiding the unscrupulous 
promoter as well as the spotting glib-tongued 
salesman. We have already shown you the activi- 
ties of the Standard Food and Fur Association and 
following our expospre of this com- 
pany, it was indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury, and its officers are now 
out on bail awaiting trial for fraudu- 
lent use of the mails. 

The subject of the present article 
is, “The Farmers’ Standard Carbide 
Company of Pittsburg, N. Y.” The 
activities of this company have been 
widespread and huge sums of money 
have been obtained for its stock from 
believing farmers and others during 
the past few years. They are now 
asking us—“‘ How about the Farmers’ 
Standard Carbide Company?” This | 
company was organized in New York 
in October, 1918. Its authorized 
capital stock was then 1800 shares of 
Preferred Stock and 700 shares of 
common stock, par value $10 each. 
In 1919 the capital stock was in- 
creased and there were further in- 
creases in capitalization, so that it 
has swollen its capitalization to 
$6,000,000. It now consists of 90,- 
000 shares of Preferred Stock at the 
par value of $10 a share—that is, 
$900,000, and 51,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value but which 
has been sold at $100 a share—that 
8, $5,100,000 for the common stock, 
making a total of $6,000,000. We 
will see later on what the company 

to show for this %6,000,000 
capitalization. 

The American AGRiCcULTURIST has 
continually advised its readers that the stock of 

ls company was anything but a safe investment 
and in its issue of June 3, 1922, the statement was 
made: ‘We recommend to our readers that they 
have nothing to do with representatives of the 
Farmers’ Standard Carbide Company. They are 
in the same category with promoters of many 
concerns who operate on the theory of advertising 
a8 4 means of paving the way for the sale of the 
company’s stock.” 

Notwithstanding numerous warnings of this 
publication, and the advice of the National Vigi- 
ance Committee and its affiliated bureaus, com- 
Plaints are still being received from farmers who 
purchased the stock of this company from high 
Pressure salesmen, who indulged in most lurid 
statements and bombastic figures. 


plaints. 


The Bait That Was Used 


The practice of inducing the gullible public to 
oy this stock went on uninterruptedly for several 
#tars alter D. A. Stromblad, its organizer, headed 


hu 


bought back rabbits. 


inquiries. 


or throw mud at any company. 


the company back in 1919. In the files of the 
National Vigilance Committee, there is a copy of 
an advertisement which appeared in a Syracuse, 
N. Y., newspaper bearing date July 12, 1919. 
Among other things, it contains this statement: 
“Tt is the intention of the company to supply its 
stockholders who use carbide for domestic pur- 
poses with a high grade of carbide at a liberal 
discount from list prices.’ The surplus of the 
factory will then be sold for commercial use.” 


In November, 1919, this company in an advertise- | 








To Our Readers 


N our number of November 17, 1923, we presented to you the story 
of the Standard Food and Fur Association, and told you how they 
This story entitled “‘Heads I Win, Tails you 
Lose”’ was followed up by others, and before the end of the year a 
Grand Jury in the United States District Court inditted the Standard 
Food and Fur Association and all of its officers. 
Beginning to-day, we are presenting the facts as we have learned 
them in reference to the activities of the Farmers’ Standard Carbide 
Company, about which company we have received innumerable com- 
It is our policy to maintain a Service Bureau for the benefit 
of our subscribers and to get information for them in answer to their 
In accordance with this policy, we have repeatedly re- 
quested information from the Farmers’ Standard Carbide Company. 
It is not the purpose of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to muckrake 
We merely desire to get facts and 
information and before publishing anything, we communicate with the 
party itself. You will see our letters to the Farmers’ Standard Carbide 
Company and you will see our endeavor to be fair tothem. We wanted, 
if possible, to give them the benefit of the doubt, but they have con- 
sistently failed to give us the facts sought. 
write us what you think. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


President, HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 








ment. offered to sell this product to stockholders 
at $3 per hundred-pound drum, whereas the 
market price of carbide, at that time, according 
to the company’s own statement, was between 
$5.50 and #6 per hundred-pound drum. In 
addition the company agreed to pay 7% on its 
preferred stock. 

To get carbide below the market naturally 
looked good to most farmers, especially so when 
the salesmen would boost the carbide with such 
poetic statements as “This wonderful light-giver 
is made in a model factory where bountiful Nature 
offers the tremendous force of a waterfall harnessed 
to create intense electrical energy.” The farmer 
would also buy a lot of carbide when he read the 
company’s statement that “the finest machinery 
modern science can device is being installed to 
keep Standard Carbide the best for all lighting 
purposes, that which burns brighter—lasts longer. 
The farmer would be very anxious to get this 
splendid product, especially if he could buy it 
below the market. Other glib-tongued salesmen 
would even tell the farmer for-the first time, “ You- 


Read these articles and 


cannot buy a stock of carbide unless yqu buy 
carbide stock.” It was easy enough to get the 
farmer to buy the carbide stock when promises 
were made as to 7% dividends, and statements 
made as to how stock would go up in value. May- 
be it was only $10 cash down, and $40 to be paid 
later. Then an order would be given for carbide 
which would in fact be delivered. This was often 
followed by another visit from the salesman, who 
would then talk to the farmer about purchasing 
more stock and then the real money would be paid, 
especially since the farmer was told 
that the carbide was only sold to stock- 
holders. The farmer did not stop to 
- think how the company could sell car- 
bide below the market and at the same 
time be doing a legitimate business 
which would be profitable to its stock- 
holders. After he bought the stock he 
experienced great difficulty in getting 
the company to fill orders for more 
carbide. It actually looked as if the 
company did not want to sell carbide 
at all, but only wanted to sell carbide 
stock. Could that be _ possible? 
The best answer is to look at the 
company’s own figures and to see 
what it is worth and whether it made 
money. 


The Company’s Financial Statement 


Our investigation of the facts and 
figures given out by this company 
themselves lead us to believe that 
very little of the money that was 
being collected from the farmers ac- 
tually went into the company, and 
there were numerous other question- 
able items which appeared in the 
company’s statement. In accord- 
ance with our policy of giving the 
other fellow a fair deal, we wrote to 
the company directly, asking them if 
they could explain their own figures. 
As you will see from the corresp6nd- 
ence which follows, we have waited in 
vain for two months.and have still 
not received any explanation from the company. 

On November 20, 1923, we wrote this letter t6 
the Farmers’ Standard Carbide Company: 


“Many of our subscribers are stockholders of your company 
and have requested us, from time to time, to give them in- 
formation regarding the company. 

“In accordance with our policy of maintaining a Service 
Bureau for the benefit of our subscribers, we answer such 
inquiries, and for that reason are taking the liberty of asking 
you for certain information concerning your company. 

“We would appreciate it if you would furnish us with a 
copy of the operating statement of your company for the past 
three years. Also we request information as to the money 
made by your corporation for each of the last three years, and 
would like you to advise us on what dates, during the past 
three years, either in cash or otherwise, dividends have been 
paid. 

““We have before us copies of your balance sheet statements 
dated respectively December 31, 1921 and 1922, and would 
thank you to answer the following questions in reference to 
them: 

“1—The former statement shows that you have cash on 
hand and in bank amounting to $108,214.43. The latter state- 
ment shows this figure as $34,256.47. Will you be good 
enough to explain this difference? - 

““2--The former statement shows Liberty Bonds carried 


(Continued on page 84) ; a 
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Support the Dairymen’s League 


ROM the 12th to the 28th of February, any 

member of the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive may withdraw from his association. WE 
STRONGLY URGE EVERY MEMBER TO 
STAND BY THIS COOPERATIVE ORGAN- 
IZATION. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of the atti- 
tude of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in this matter. 
We believe that the attitude assumed by some 
that anyone who criticizes a cooperative is its 
enemy is entirely wrong, in fact, unprogressive. 
Cooperatives make mistakes and everybody 
expects mistakes; but lack of frankness in ad- 
mitting the errors leads to lack of confidence. 
Farmers own the cooperatives and therefore have 
a right to know the mistakes as well as the suc- 
cesses. We will therefore continue to discuss 
errors as we see them as well as to point out the 
good results. But in so doing, we want it under- 
stood that we are entirely friendly, entirely sympa- 
thetic and always, we hope, constructive. Will 
you then always remember when you see any- 
thing in this paper pointing out faults and mistakes 
in the League or any other organization, as we see 
them, that we have just one object in mind—that 
is, to be helpful. 

No matter what faults the League has, no mat- 
ter how dissatisfied you may be over the milk 
situation, every dairyman, whether in the pool 
or out, would be much worse off were there no 
organization. The League and the other coopera- 
tives are slowly and painfully working out a great 
Idea, the principle that men can work together 
better than separately. A new trail is being 
blazed, and the way of the pioneer is always 
beset with trials, danger and tribulation. Wrong 
turnings will be followed that have to be re- 
traced, leaving perhaps bloody footsteps in the 
snow. Weary and almost hopeless miles stretch 
on and on until the heart grows faint; but up 
ahead gleams the goal of a little better day in 
farming, making all of the sacrifice more than 
worth’ while. 


Never has there been, and never will there be 
any millennium in the farm business. It always 
has been and always will be a business of small 
profits and hard work, but as we see it the one 
hépe that can make farming of the future more 
tolerable for white. men lies} in organization. 
If, therefore, anything should happen to the 
League, the largest of these cooperatives, it would 
be a calamity from which farming would not 
recover in mamy a long year. 


That School Bill 


HE article by Assemblyman Witter on the 

opposite page explains better than we can 
why the American AGRICULTURIST believes that 
the proposed Rural School Bill should be passed. 
Mr. Witter proves that the great majority of the 
district schools in his county would have their 
taxes lowered if the bill should become a law. 
The same is true for other counties. He shows 
too that the bill would give rural people a better 
system of local administration and preserve to 
them both the integrity of their district school 
and local control of the same. 

We have been severely criticized because we 
have done our best to put the facts about this 
bill before our people. On the other hand, we 
have received many encouraging letters thanking 
us for the information. It ought to he plain that 
the most AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will get out 
of its support of this bill is kicks and criticism, 
but it is our sincere belief that its passage would 
be of great benefit to rural sections both from 
a financial standpoint and from the standpoint 
of the educational welfare of our boys and girls. 
If we believe this, then none of our friends would 
have any respect for us nor could we respect our- 
selves if we did not have the courage to say what 
we think. We feel that much of the honest opposi- 
tion of darmers to the bill is based more on hearsay 
and on unjust misrepresentation than it is on the 
r-al facts. Few people have actually read the bill. 
Some of the resolutions that have been passed by 
local farm organizations clearly show in their in- 
troductions that those who passed them had 
listened to attacks on the bill instead of actually 
reading the bill itself. 

We have said many times that if this legislation 
is not wanted by a majority of our rural people, it 
certainly ought to be defeated. But in spite of 
the loud noise of the opposition, we are by no 
means sure that the majority are opposed to this 
legislation. We are sure that if it is not passed 
there are going to be a good many thousand rural 
school taxpayers who will be sorry and a good 
many thousand rural school patrons who have 
missed an opportunity to give their children at 
least a little better educational chance. Don’t 
take our word for it. When it is introduced in 
the Legislature, ask your Assemblyman for a copy, 
read it and then if you don’t like it, see that it is 


defeated. 


Give Us Tax Relief 


N 1922, the ratio of taxation to income for 
farm people was 16.6 per cent. while that for 
the other people was 11.9 per cent. What chance 
has a farmer to cut down his expenses when taxes 
eat up at least one-sixth of his entire income? 
There have been a good many different kinds of 
organizations proposed to help farmers in recent 
years, but it seems to us that all of us must unite 
in some great way for a single purpose—to reduce 
farm taxes. 


Do You Want the Bonus? 
E have had a good deal of discussion of late 


as to whether or not the farmers were in 
favor of the soldiers’ bonus. It has been argued 
that the majority of farmers favor the bonus both 
because they think it is right and also because a 
large number of farmers’ sons would benefit from 
it. When we were asked our opinion, we frankly 
admitted that we did not know, and the only way 
to find out is to ask farm folks. 
Therefore, we are going to conduct a little 
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a pen or pencil and write in a sentence org 
whether you are for or against the bonus. 
while you are at it, won’t you also state bri 
your views on the Mellon plan of tax reductigg 
One of the things AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST§ 
always trying to do is to make farm opinion coug 
where it will do some good. 


Farm Notes ; 


E have just begun some test work @ 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST farm and wep 
very much pleased by the way the cows hap 
started off. One in particular, a two-year of 
heifer, daughter of “Old Dutch” (Dutchlag 
Colantha Sir Inka), starts with the production ¢ 
seventy-one pounds of milk a day testing 4 pe 
cent. butterfat. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


( “yUITE some several moons ago, when’! was 
small boy, I was deeply impressed with th 
talking ability of an actor in one of the infrequent 
shows which I was allowed to attend. He cam 
on the stage and began to tell in a monotonous, 
unvarying tone of voice a story of a jackrabbit 
He went back some thousand years into th 
history of the antecedents of that jackrabbit and 
after talking in the same high-pitched voice fe 
at least ten minutes he had not yet arrived at th 
point where the jackrabbit had been born. 

When the actor began to talk, the stage was ful 
of other actors who served as his audience, butas 
he continued on and on and on, he talked alld 
these one by one off of the stage until finally 
they were all gone. He never missed them, but 
continued without break or pause. Then th 
furniture began to move off a piece at a time, until 
there was nothing left but the talker and the chair 
on which he sat. When he got out of this chairt 
emphasize some particular point, it, too, could 
stand it no longer and disappeared into th 
wings. When the curtain came down, the last 
the audience saw of him, he was telling the story 
of the jackrabbit and had evidently only just 
got nicely started. 

Many times since in real life, some of my te 
expressive friends and acquaintances have ® 
minded me forcibly of that actor, and to be p& 
fectly fair, I must say that not all of the rapid 
fire tongue shooters are among the fair sex! 

I know of no group of men more impatient with 
a long talker and speech maker than the fam 
bureau men. Certain it is that no one can gt 
away with a long speech at one of their confe 
ences unless he has something pretty much worth 


while to say. 
y! sts, known 


K. D. Scott 
+cmun 


among his frierMs as “Scotty,” 

e New York States r 
tells the following story of the-&St Extension 
Service banquet held at the New York Stale 
Coilege of Agriculture: 

“When one of us had the good sense to craw 
out of the Extension Service banquet gabfest @ 
all fours, he performed a dual service. It w& 
doubtedly relieved his own feelings and prov 
a much needed relaxation for all of the sufferets 
in the back of Risley Dining Hall. 

“After a period of inattention, a neighbor 
ours inquired as to the point to which the speaket 
had arrived. He asked, ‘Is the résumé of 
history of extension work nearly comple 
Upon hearing that so far we had only gotten ® 
far as the boll-weevil experiences, he exclaimet 
‘Ye gods! The movement has only been running 
ten years. Heaven preserve me from the Exte® 
sion Service banquet of 1950!” , 

Along the same line, one of my Pennsylvail@ 
farmer friends sends me the following. It 
that he and another friend had the misfortune® 
be where they had to listen to a “ wind-jammet 
for a straight two hours. The friend fell into# 
half doze, so his partner fetched him a good heatlf 
whack on the back to wake him up. Whe 
he said: 

“Hit me again. I can still hear him.” 
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How the School Bi 


il Would Lower Taxes 


Would Bring $120,000 More Into Tioga County Alone 


HAVE recently been able to secure infor- 
mation in regard to some of the provisions 
which will be incorporated in the school 
bill soon to be introduced in the legislature. 

The school bill fitst introduced last year was 
Senate Bill, printed number 492. This was later 
amended materially and became number 2117. 


The bill which will be introduced will 
be changed in many particulars to 
meet valid objections made to No. 
2117. 

I have obtained the following 
figures upon which the new bill will 
be based. 

The appropriation made for schools 
in this State in 1923 was in round 
numbers $40,000,000, of which $32,- 
000,000 went to cities and large 
villages and $8,000,000 to rural 
schools. Under the proposed law the 
appropriation for cities and large 
villages will be the same, $32,000,000, 
and that for rural schools will be 
$20,000,000, an increase of $12,000,- 
000. County Treasurer, Frank 5S. 
Truman, informs me that the rural 
schools in Tioga County (not includ- 
ing Owego and Waverly) received in 
1923 public money from the State to 
the amount of $81,930.18. Under 
the proposed law at least $200,000 
would be received in excess of the 
amount paid in increased State taxes 
in the territory affected by the law. 
This would be a net amount of about 
$120,000 in excess of that received 
under the present law. There are 147 
rural school districts in this county. 


the poorer districts receiving the 
larger percentage of reduction. The 
school districts located in Owego and 
Waverly do not come under this law, 
but the $120,000 additional which 
will be paid mostly by cities will find 
its way into the channels of trade and 
all parts of the county will be ene- 
fited by it. ° 

If $12,000,000 additional is added 
to. the State budget for schools, 
New York City will contribute more 
than $8,000,000 of that ‘amount. 
Some people have suggested that if 
New York City was willing to increase 
their budget so much for the benefit of 
the rural schools there must be some 
joker in the bill. In answer to that I 
have heard many reasons given. One 
reason given at the hearing on the 
bill by Senator Downing of New 


y , . 1. 
York, . hairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Senate, who 


introduced the bill, was substantially 
as follows: 

‘There are about 10,000 young people who 
find their way from the rural districts of the 
State into New York City every year. The 
city prefers to furnish the funds and have more 

these people receive a high school education 

ore going there.” 


Farming requires a scattered popu- 
tion and this situation makes it 
more expensive per child to provide 
schooling in the country than in 
Villages and cities. Farmers should 
not be penalized on account of this 
situation. It is to correct the effects 
of this condition that the State now 
otters to make liberal appropriations 
or these communities. 


The above 
amount would give an average sum to each dis- 
trict of more than $800 in excess of that now 
received. These figures should be sufficient to 
prove that under the proposed law the school 
taxes now paid in the territory affected by the 
law in this county would be materially reduced, 


By HON. D. P. WITTER 


Representing Tioga County in the New York State 


Assembly not 


bill about which there may be an honest difference 
of opinion. This bill will provide that every boy 
and girl in this State shall be given a high school 


Study the Bill 


HE article on this page on the Rural School Bill by As- 

semblyman Witter bears out what we have said many times, 
that is, that the passage of this bill will bring a reduction of school 
taxes in over half of the school districts of New York State. 
Moreover, the reductions will come where they are most needed— 
in the poorer districts. So large also are the provisions for more 
State aid that even the wealthy districts will not feel the equaliza- 
tion of valuation and taxation for which the bill provides. 


We have also said many times that neither this bill nor any 
other, should be passed if farm people do not want it. But it 
seems too bad that honest opposition to a good measure should 
develop as a result of a sensational campaign of misrepresenta- 
tions and misstatements of the true facts and the true meaning 
of the principles in this bill. 

The Rural School Bill with several amendments will probably 
be introduced soon into the Legislature. We hope you will 
write your Assemblyman for a copy and read it carefully before 
making your final decision.—_THE EDITORS. 


education free, # they desire it, including tuition, 
and transportation if necessary, this to be paid by 
the Community District, the State furnishing 
additional funds for that purpose. If there is not 
a high school in the Community District, they 
shall be conveyed to a high school in some other 
district. Under that provision it is expected that 


THE 














many more young people will secure a high school 
education than at present. 
require the establishment of more high 
schools, but if there should be more, the State 
will contribute liberally toward the building and 
equipment. 
the one which would create a larger tax district 


This provision does 


The second provision referred o is 


for the purpose of equalizing and 
reducing taxation. Perhaps some 
would prefer to keep the tax districts 
the same as at present and pay the 
higher taxes rather than, be under 
the directian of a Community Board. 

I am quite certain the State will 
snot materially increase the appropria- 
tion for rural schools unless a larger 
tax district is formed. No other 
practicable way has been suggested of 
equalizing the school taxes between 
districts having a high and low 
assessed valuation than by forming 
larger tax districts. This does not 
mean that there need be fewer 
schools, it does not necessitate the 
abandonment of a single existing 
rural school. 

I will briefly state some of the more 
important provisions of the new bill: 

1. IT WILL TRANSFER MUCH 
OF THE AUTHORITY NOW. 
VESTED IN THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TO THE PEOPLE AND LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES THEREBY GIV- 
ING THEM A GREATER MEAS- 
URE OF HOME RULE THAN 
THEY HAVE AT PRESENT. 


2. IT WILL TAKE FROM THE DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT THE POWER TO ABOL- 
ISH A SCHOOL DISTRICT AND GIVE 
THAT AUTHORITY TO THE VOTERS OF 


DISTRICT. 
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There will be two provisions in the Courtesy New York Tribun: 





3. A rural school cannot be closed for one year 


without a petition being signed by a majority of 


the voters in the district and two- 
thirds vote of the community board. 

4. All persons appointed on tem- 
porary commissions for the purpose 
of forming the larger tax districts 
must be residents of the territory 
affected by the law and one-half the 
members of such commissions must 
be residents of common school dis- 
tricts. These commissions are 
tbolished as soon as their work ‘is 
completed, which should be in a few 
weeks. 

5. The community board is com- 
posed of one member from each 
common school district elected at the 
annual meeting in May, and the 
members elected in the union free 
school district, if there be one in the 
community district. Why would the 
people of a school district vote to abolish 
their district when by so doing they will 
lose a representative on the school board? 

6. The intermediate board corre- 
sponds and takes the place of .the 
present board of school directors for 
each #upervisory district (but with 
much greater power) and is composed 
of one member from each community 
district, selected by the community 
district board from its own member- 
ship. 

7. It will give a high school educa- 
tion to every boy and girl in the State, 
if they desire it, free of tuition and 
transportation, 

8. IT WILL REDUCE THE 
SCHOOL TAXES PAID BY THE 
RURAL RESIDENTS IN TIOGA 
COUNTY BY MORE THAN 
$100,000 ANNUALLY. 

(Continued on page 73) 









Kelly-Springfield—a name 
that inspires confidence 


Kelly-Springfield is one of the oldest and most 
respected names in the tire industry. 


Ever since the days when the carriages of 
President McKinley, President Faure of 
France, the Prince of Wales and other notabil- 
ities rolled on Kelly-Springfield tires, Kelly 
products have had an international reputation. 


Until about two years ago, the Kelly output 
Was so comparatively small and the prices so 
much higher than those asked for other tires that 
Kellys necessarily were sold principally in the 
larger cities. 


So great, however, was the demand for Kellys 
that a huge new plant was built. This plant, 
with its far larger output and more efficient 
equipment, has made it possible to build even 
better tires than before at a lower cost. 


Today, the farmer can equip his car with the 
finest tires built for no more than he would have 
to pay for tires that never have had the Kelly 
reputation. : 


It costs no more 


to buy a Kelly 
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6 Nie subject of milk By P. D. FOX low and peak periods 
is so broad and far . may mean a fluctua. 
reaching thet I can President, Bordens Farm Products tion ot100%. So tia 


only hope, in a short 
talk, to touch but lightly on the subject, 
and I will confine my remarks to that 
phase of the industry that pertains to 
the problems of the milk distributor 
supplying the Greater New York district. 

First, let me say that the milk business 
is not alone the farmer's business, nor 
the distributor's, nor yet the consumer's. 
It is equally the community’s business, 
and only the cooperation of these forces 
can provide the corner-stones upon which 
to construct a permanently efficient milk 
control and which necessarily constitute 
an essential part of the public health 
administration of any community, for 
milk has been recognized for many years 
as the most valuable food we possess. 

The milk business, as conducted to-day, 
is about as different in comparison with 
that of years past as is the radio to the 
antequated methods of communication 
employed by our forefathers. The present 
day highly developed methods employed 
in milk control and distribution had their 
start during the period 1885 to 1890. 
This was the advent of a new era.» Up 
te that time, comparatively little was 
known or done in the way of safeguard- 
ing the supply. It is easy to trace this 
development. 


Dairying One of the Oldest Arts 


Dairying is one of the oldest arts of the 
human race. It is obvious that as long 
as man led a nomadic life the art did not 
exist, but it must have appeared soon 
after he changed his mode of living, when 
he provided fixed abodes and particularly 
when hegstablished his living quarters in 
large cites. Up to that time the distribu- 
tion of milk was largely a matter between 
the farmer and his neighbor. But as 
these rural communities grew into villages 
and towns, and towns into cities, the dis- 
tribution was no longer within the 
control of the farmer, and as the cities 
grew, the source of supply was removed 
farther and farther away from the center 
of population, so that while New York 
City in its early days received its milk 
from farms located at its outskirts, the 
supply to-day is transported by rail from 
distances up to nearly 500 miles. This 
development meant the advent of the 
middleman, better known as the milk 
distributor. 

There may be some who are of the 
opinion that the problem of the milk dis- 
tributing company is merely that of 
buying the milk from the farmer and 
bottling and delivering it to the con- 
sumer. But when one considers that the 
first obligation the distributor owes the 
consumer is the delivery of good whole- 
some milk, it can then be better appreci- 
ated that “quality” and all that it means 
is the paramount factor in his problem 
and that service is second only in con- 
sideration. So that the distributor’s 
problem necessarily reaches back to the 
very source of supply, namely, the dairy 
farm. 


The Problem of Surplus 


The milk that comes to the New York 
market is generally purchased on -the 
basis of weight at a price of so much per 
100 pounds plus a premium for each point 
of butterfat in excess of a basic standard. 
Contracts are made with the dairymen 
through their selling associations. The 
distributor must take the entire output 
of the farm for a seasonal period. The 
retail trade requires substantially as 
much milk in winter as in summer. On 
the other hand, the production of milk 
fluctuates with the seasons so that the 
distributor must necessarily contract for 
enough milk to meet his needs during the 
low production months and which finds 
him with a surplus supply on hand during 
the flush or high production months. 
The production variation between the 
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in May, June, and 
July, generally the peak months, the 
distributor is confronted with the prob 
lem of caring for a heavy surplus supply 
and he must hold himself in readiness tg 
manufacture on short notice the surphas 
milk into butter, cheese and other by. 
products. But even then a loss on this 
surplus is inevitable since milk of the 
grade that designates the city milk supply 
is bought at a higher price’ and cop. 
sequently the city milk distributor cap. 
not hope to successfully compete with 
creameries and cheese factories engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese in territories not well located 
for selling milk in fluid form to cities 
Making a of an adequate supply dur. 
ing the low production period, yet guard. 
ing against an excessive surplus during 
the peak period, is one of the many 
problems that confront the distributor, 

























Public Health Involved 


It may be safely stated that there is no 
business, certainly none that is so closely ® 
associated to the public health and well 
being of a community, that is mor 
affected by sharp seasonal fluctuations 
and weather conditions than is the milk 
industry. There is first the seasonal 
fluctuations in production to contend f. 
with. The costs of production carry b 
marked variations during the seasonal DP 
months, making necessary frequent ad eu 
justments in the price paid the farmer \: 
and in turn adjustments in the price a. 
charged the consumer. Then there ar 
weather conditions that are variable and . 
that affect sales up or down; or a sharp { 
rise or drop in temperature may mean - 
the need for heavier icing in the first in ‘ 
stance or oo protection of the su } 
in winter from the rigors of zero wea Ps 
while transporting the supply from the 
country to the city. The distributor 
attempts to anticipate these changes 
through government weather forecasts 
which, while not infallible, are an aid to 
the distributor in meeting these problems 
and regulating his stocks in conformity 
with the consumer's requirements. 


The Journey That Milk Takes, 


Visualize for a moment the route thet 
a bottle of milk takes from the farm 
the consumer's door; consider the hazard 
that must be met in hauling milk from 
the farm to the distributor’s county 
station over miles of unimproved country 
roads rendered almost impassable 
snowdrifts in the winter months and 
in the spring and fall seasons; the 
incident to snow-bound milk trains aad | 
the traffic problems that confront t 
distributor in trucking the milk from 
city railroad platforms to the delivey 
branches, and finally the hardships & 
countered by the deliveryman as 8 
winds his way through dark streets B 
the early morning hours, oftentimes 
through blinding snowstorm of # 
driving rain. These are some of 
physical obstacles that combat the & 
tributor in his charge of delivermg# 
bottle of fresh’ milk at the aonsumers 
doorstep each morning throughout 
year. 
Some insight into the magnitude @ 
the milk business caring for the need 
New York City and immediate viel 
may be had in considering that about #® 
cars of milk arrive in the various rai 
terminals each night. Much of this alt 
comes to the terminals in New Jea@ 
and is carried by ferry across the Huda 
River. During 1922 there was an avi 
of about 3,000,000 quarts of milk 
in addition to 180,000 quarts of 
shipped to the New York market. 
figures for 1923 will undoubtedly surpa® 
the record of 1922. : 

The consumption of milk in this vicinity 

(Continued on nage 82) 
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Inoc-Sul 











































if you want to. 
But you dont 
have to. Just use 


inoculated Sulphur 





re? 


toes 


It will positively overcome the scab organism 
and keep the crop clean, bright and marketable 


OILS seldom naturally contain too much sulphur, and are 


very apt not to contain enough. 


Inoc-Sul when correct! 
harm whatsoever to 


the potato crop, or any other crop. 


ipplied to the soil will absolutely be of no 


In fact, when 


used according to directions it serves as a stimulant to the soil. 

Furthermore, sulphur is one of the necessary plant foods. Therefore, 
Inoc-Sul may function as an important element of fertility. 

Inoc-Sul is dependable insurance against potato scab. ft cleans up 
infected fields—it keeps uninfected fields clean. It is inexpensive and easily 
applied, requiring no special machinery. Broadcast by hand, fertilizer or 
Kime broadcaster. or seed drill 

Inoc-Sul ot of the potato scab evil—it overcomes 
the scab organism IN THE SOIL, not merely the scab on the seed. as does seed 
treatment 

Write us toda We will without cost or obligation tell you all about 
Inoc-Sul—what it is—where to get it—how to use it—how it will save 
your market losse Tell us how many acres of potatoes you will plant 


and the name of your dealer. 


Desk G 





Our reply will be worth dollars to you. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Inoc-Sul is the bestform of sulphur for any farm use —dusting 
seed, preserving manure, fertilizer, soil corrective and livestock. 
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Scabby Pota 
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Fence 


pm longer a fence lasts, the 
less it costs per year. On this 
basis, Anthony Fence is the most 





economical fence. At the same 
time, it affords utmost protection 
to stock and crops and renders a 
never - failing, every-day, depend- 
able service—at little or no up- 
keep outlay. 


Hang your fence on Arrow T-Steel 
Fence Posts and secure stronger, 
straighter, better fences. Larger an- 
chor plates lock the post firmly into 
the ground. Frequent notches per- 
mit every line wire to be attached. 


At dealers everywhere. 
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the Harria Seed Catalogue 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 


We have unusua 
that is of very strong vitality, and 
Such seed is very much superior to 


Harris Northern Grown Corn 


For planting in New York or New England there is nothing more | 
than to use corn that was grown in the north. 
for drying seed corn and can offer seed 
that was grown in western New York 
western of southern seed for the Eastern states, either for ensilage or 


Send for FREE Catalog and Buy Direct 


charged by city seedsmen, and there are other 
advantages in buying direct Gom t farm. 
Ask for catalogue, and If you raise vegetables 
for market please mention it 


Joseph Harris Co., R F D.17, Coldwater, N. ¥. 


Whether you have 4 amall garden or a large farm, you should have 
Our prices are much lower thag 
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The How, When and Where 
of Spreading Manure 


HOSE of us who were brought up on 

dairy farms and have passed the 
fortieth milestone along the highway of 
life, do not need to use the imagination 
to understand the conditions described in 
Mr. Van Wagenen’s article on the 
handling of manure. 

Most of us have had first-hand expe- 
rience with those methods which were in 
vogue some 30 to 40 years ago. In those 
good old days the winter quarters for the 
dairy herd was usually a lean-to built 
along one side or one end of the hay barn. 
And the “chores” through the winter 
consisted of foddering two or three times 
per day, turning the cows out once a day 
to go a half mile or less to fill up on ice 
water, and shoveling the manure out 
through several window holes with slide 
doors in them. The accumulated manure 
of a herd of 15 to 20 head of stock assumed 
no inconsiderable proportions by the 
time spring came, and it was frozen 
practically all the way through. 


“Something to Be Gotten Rid Of” 


The first farm work in the spring was to 
attack this frozen mountain with axes, 
pickaxes, crowbars, forks and shovels, 
and draw and spread it on some field. 
Of course it went on in chunks and fork- 
fuls and did not cover so very much 
ground. But what did it matter? The 
virgin soil of most of these farms pro- 
duced sufficient to satisfy the needs of all, 
without fertilizers. Manure was some- 
thing to be gotten rid of as easily as 
possible, rather than a valuable sub- 
stance to be conserved and made as 
profitable as possible. 

But the virgin soil gradually lost its 
fertility, and more and more the farmer 
was forced to recognize the necessity of 
providing some fertilizer if his fields were 
to continue to produce profitable crops. 

In my experience as a farmer I have 
made the efficient handling of manure 
something of a hobby. In frequent drives 
about the country in different directions, 
I have made it a point, so far as possible, 
to observe the different methods of 





different farmers and also, as far as pos- 
sible, to observe and analyze the results 
of those different methods. 

There are some definite conclusions 
which I have arrived at in my own mind, 
and which I have endeavored to incor- 
porate into my own practice. 

The first, and to my mind the most 
important of these conclusions, is that 
for general farm crops under average 


| conditions, a light fine coat of manure is 
' more profitable than the same manure 





spread thicker on less land. The good 
average crop over the larger acreage is 
more profitable in a general way than the 
bumper crop on a small acreage. 


“Spread It Fine and Far” 


Hence my slogan is, “spread it fine 
and far.” So much for the how of it. 

But where and when to spread it is 
quite another question. Here again expe- 
rience and observation come in and formu- 
late a set of rules, which with reasonable 
variations to fit individual cases, will, I 
believe, enable most’ of us to get the best 
possible returns from our investment in 
manure. So far as “where” is concerned, 
the most profitable place is the new seed- 
ing first, with a fine even coat. 

One of the most successful soil-builders 
and crop-getters I have ever observed 
covers his new seeding first and spreads 
the manures. It is not thrown in chunks 
off of a fork but every bit is shaken 
through a six tine fork. It takes time and 
work, of course, but in his case it is cer- 
tainly very profitable time and labor. 
Second choice of place falls on the coming 
season’s corn ground. And on most farms 
there will be enough to give the new 
seeding a proper coat and to get quite a 
start on the corn ground. Third choice 
tests on year-old meadow. 

There are some factors which must be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the time to spread. On reasonably level 


land which is not subject to overflow or 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Theleading Ameri 
“Seed Catalog 


| pat gt in all parts of America ar 
coming more and more to realiee that it 
pays to sow good seeds. Burpee’s Quality 
Seeds are the standard by which others at 
judged. 

It is well known that the House of Burpee 
has introduced more distinct new v 
and flowers that are now in general cultive 
tion than have any three other American 
Houses combined, 

For 1924 we are offering some of the finest 
new varieties that have been introduced @ 
recent years. Amongst the Burpee Novelti 
is our wonderful new Sweet Pea. The 
President Harding, named by sped 
permission of the late President of the Uni 
States. 

In our new catalog we are also introducitg 
the Philadelphia Bush Lima, whichs 
the earliest and most prolific of all Lima Beams 
and two new Sweet Corns, Deliciow 
and Sunnybrook, which are a new d& 
velopment out of our famous Golden 
New Giant Snapdragons, new Zit- 
nias, new Dahlias, new Gladioli, and 
a new Self-Pruning Tomato are sm 
of the new creations which are offered this yett 
exclusively by W. Atlee Burpee Company. 

Burpee’s Annual is our catalog. It is the 
catalog that tells the plain truth about the 
Best Seeds That Grow. ow 

If you are interested in gardening Bure 
pee’s Annual will be mailed to.j# 
free. Write for your Annual today. 


rR == 


|W. Atlee Burpee Co. : 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


| Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Anna 
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ester Meeting of Horti- 
cultural Society 


IX his opening address on January 15, 
C. S. Wilson of Hall, president of the 
New York State Horticultural Society, 
remarked that he had never seen or heard 
of such a large attendance on the opening 
day. The meeting was held in the 
Assembly Hall at Egerton Park, Roches- 
ter, and continued until the 18th. 

Undoubtedly the weather, which was 
unusually fine, was responsible for the 
heavy attendance. Exhibition Hall was 

wded with exhibitions of fruits. 
“Whe interest of the meeting was fairly 
well divided between marketing, includ- 
ing packing, and spraying. In comment- 
ing upon the marketing end of the fruit 
growing business, President Wilson said 
that it was his opinion that growers 
should cut out some of the less desirable 
varieties. He stated that last year 141 
yarieties were grown in New York State, 
which was by far too many. 
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Dusting versus spraying was the 
subject of considerable discussion. The 
main speakers on this subject were 
Prof. P. J. Parrot and G. L. McLeod of | 
the New York State Experiment Station 


_ at Geneva and Prof. H. H. Whetsel of the 


College of Agriculture at Ithaca. 

On Wednesday, Dr. R. W. Thatcher, 
Director of the New York State Experi- | 
ment Station addressed the meeting. | 
Other speakers of the week included T.| 
E. Cross of Lagrangeville; Richard Well- 
ington and Dr. W. H. Rankin of Geneva, 
L. H. Strickland of Lockport, S. F Nixon, 
Westfield, Raymond Hitchings, Syracuse, | 
W. D. Chase, Hilton, T. D. Whitney, | 
Stanley, C. J. Hepworth, Milton, Dr. | 
C. W. Flint, Syracuse University, Dr. | 
G. F. Warren and G. W. Cavanaugh, | 

(Continued on page 81) 





How the School Bill Would 
Lower Taxes 
(Continued from page 69) 


Knowing the above facts and holding 
the position I do as the representative of | 
the people, I have felt it was my duty to| 
do what I could to explain the provisions 
of this important bill to as many residents | 
of the county as possible. In fact, I would | 
justly expose myself to severe criticism | 
if I did not do so. As soon as the new} 
bill has been introduced and printed I} 
will send a copy to any person sending | 
their name and address to me at the 
Assembly Chamber, Albany, N. Y., as 
long as the supply lasts. Extra copies 
will be printed which will probably be 
sufficient for all applicants. 

I have always desired to know the 
wishes of my constituents when they act 
upon the provisions of a bill which is 
before the legislature for consideration. 
I am sure [ cannot be expected to 
seriously consider petitions or resolutions 
which are based wholly upon articles or 
letters published in newspapers, or other- 
wise, when they do not apply to the bill 
under consideration. 

The rural school bill to be introduced 
soon may not be the best in all particulars 
which can or will be written, but there 
are at least three provisions in it which 
will live and some day will be enacted 
intolaw. They are as follows: 

1.A LARGER MEASURE OF 
HOME RULE FOR RURAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 
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“T can’t afford it” — 


CCASIONALLY we hear from a farmer 
that he “can’t afford” a J. B. Colt lighting 
and cooking system ! 


Yet this same man would sit there and tell 
us that he loved his family, and that his wife 
was the greatest help a man*could have. He 
would think nothing of buying a high-priced 
cow or of putting hundreds of dollars into im- 
proving his barn— but he “couldn’t afford” 
to pay a comparatively small amount for an 
improvement to his home that would repay 
him many times in better living conditions; 
an improvement that would save his wife 
hours of drudgery—that would make his home 
abright, cheerful place where neighbors would 
enjoy calling—that would keep his chikiren 
on the farm—that would encourage reading, 
and cleanliness, and other good habits. 


The question is not “can he afford it.” He 
cannot afford to be without it. 


Your family deserves the comfort and con- 
veniences of a J. B. Colt Carbide-gas system. 
Your wife deserves the saving of energy that 
results from Union Carbide-gas cooking and 
from the Colt self-heating iron. Your whole 


family deserves the benefits that good, healthy 
light brings to any home. 


The Colt system is perfectly simple, perfectly auto- 
matic—no lamps to clean, no parts to replace, no 
matches. It consists of a generator which is buried in 
a convenient place in the yard, and which requires no 
attention except recharging (average: two or three times 
a year) with Union Carbide and water, and removal of 
residue, which then gives useful service as a white- 
wash, soil corrective, or germicide. 


From this “gas-well,” the carbide gas is carried 
throughout house, porches, barn, poultry buildings and 
grounds, by concealed iron pipes which do not deface 
walls or ceilings. 


In spite of its greater capacity and many: other ad- 
vantages, the genuine J. B. Colt generator costs no 
more than inferior systems, and competent authorities 
on insurance and safety rate the Colt system safer than 
the illuminants it replaces. 


Write today for complete information on what car- 
bide-gas lighting will do for you and the very favorable 
terms on which you can buy a Colt plant. 


N.B. Do not be deceived by inferior imitations of 
the Colt plant. Representatives for the genuine Colt 
system can furnish credentials. 


Union Carbide for use in the Colt system is distrib- 
uted from more than 150 conveniently located Union 
Carbide warehouses throughout the country — direct to 
the user at factory prices. There is one near you. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY— Dept. A 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Carbide lighting 
and cooking plants in the world 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














%. FREE TUITION AND TRANS- 





PORTATION ADVANCED FROM 
THE GRADES TO THE COMPLE- 
TION OF HIGH SCHOOL, THEREBY 
GIVING THE COUNTRY BOY AND 
GIRL THE SAME FINANCIAL 
ADVANTAGES NOW ENJOYED IN 
CITIES AND LARGE VILLAGES. 


8.4 MORE UNIFORM AND 
LOWER TAX RATE FOR SCHOOL 
TRPOSES. 


If all those who are interested in the 
tterment of country life, and indirectly 
Whole State, will join hands in an 
est effort to produce the best bill to 
t end we may hope to see it become 








W in the near future. 
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Write today for our 
nd prices 
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save you money. 
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You Can Tell GLOBES by Their Roofs 


| feongp you buy a GLOBE SILO you know you 
are getting a silo which is durable and gives 
perfect service. But more! You know that it will 
The exclusive GLOBE extensive 
100% storage space—takes care of 
settling—and reduces the cost per net ton capacity. 


GLOBE SILOS are made of high quality fir and spruce. 
Heavy matching, double spline, sealed joints and our flexible 
door combine to make it absolutely airtight. Swelling and shrink- 
ing are taken care of by hoops easily adjustable from ladders, 


address Globe Silo Company Borie Unadilla, N. Y. 


If You Have Anything— 


of the 


American 
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To Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Colamns 


Agriculturist 





A penny a day 

is the average cost per 

cow for the use of Kow- 

Kare as a preventive 

of disease and aid to 
milk yield. 


-* ~- 
~ te’ 
~ o a 


< 
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Rhys ep Tg, 
a] ash Fig ¢ "] YES ~ 
4 pul t? 


rly 
Can be made a Big Milker 


Cow owners have learned that no effort 
on the farm pays so handsomely as the drive 
for more milk. Over 90% of the so-called 
poor milkers are capable of much better 
results than is obtained from them. An im- 
proved health standard is a sure booster of 
milk profits, 


No wonder. Dairy expertssaythatunderaverage ff 
conditions a yield-increase of only 10% will double iT found that iter 
the net profit of dairying. The fixed cost per cow of ff WA7S paid to feed it 
feed and care is about the same regardless of yield. went down on the 
After this cost is met, every pint of milk is added profit. 


ay | 

were giving. 
Perfect health has more to do with big milk yields ay 
than breeding or feeding. “Forcing” the milk-making could not get up. 
organs to greater efforts ends disastrously unless extra 

demands are met with extra support of the cow’s 

vitality. 

Kow-Kare is invaluable to cow owners. It increases 
the activity of the milk-making function by promoting 
vigorous health in the genital and digestive organs. 
It prevents or relieves cow diseases and disorders by 
helping these organs to function as nature intended. 
Its benefits are widely recognized for the treatment of 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, 

Let Kow-Kare help you to greater milk profits. Your feed 
dealer, genera! store or druggist can supply you —large size 


can $1.25; medium size 65c. Order direct from us if your 
dealer does not have Kow-Kare. We pay postage. 


| Here are just a few 

} extracts from letters 
such as we receive in 
every mail from cow 
owners: 


Starkey, 
1 have 


James H. McClintick, 
Solon, Me.: “1 had a 
retained the 

rth for five 

days, when I decided 
to try your Kow-Kare 
Three doses removed 
the afterbirth com- 
and she is now 


oe 


Joseph Stott, N 
thet by giving 4 fee 
vin 
é-sea of KOW-RARE 
{¢ will keep cows in a 


result will be more 
milk--just what we 
want. 


Write for copy of our free 82 page book, ‘The Home 
Cow Doctor.”’ It will show you the way to greater 
profit from your cows, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt 


| 








7 contains many profitable pointers for dairymen and 
fourteen full page color illustrations of the World’s Champion Cows 
of various breeds. It is a masterpiece! Each big illustration alone is 
well worth framing. Only a limited number are left. 


Your Copy is Ready 


Give us these facts:—the number of cows you own—the name of your local 
dealer and his address. Then we will forward your copy of this unusual 
book—free! Every dairyman will prize this volume. Get yours now— 


QO Extra Quarts of Milk 


Count ’em From Every Sack of 
International Special Dairy Molasses Feed 


skillfully processed and mixed, thus insur- 
ing a big extra gain in milk. Accept no 
substitute. Inferior brands offered by other 
mills cannot produce the same profitable 


as compared to using wheat feed or ground 
grains. We guarantee this increase has been 
secured in hundreds of actual tests. Both 
protein and molasses produce milk. Inter- 
national Special Dairy contains both. This results as International Special Dairy. Order 
great feed isdigestible and palatableandis some today. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Live Dealers and District Sales Agents Wanted 











HOT BED SASH 


S ramsoaee KITSELMAN FEN 


with cross bar, tenons 
=e securely fastened 
Glass, $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft the F. Write for 
Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. , 

Dept. 2 Baltimore, Md. TSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 





ve 


ed | Saved ” 

Londry, Wecteort N. : Wenchocsve. 
Free 

Fence. 


Why I Prefer Columbian 
W yandottes 
BOUT twelve years ago I became 


interested in | Columbian Wyan- 
dottes. I purchased a setting of eggs and 
hatched out eight chicks. Two fell out 
of the nest and were killed and two dis- 
appeared later. I raised four to maturity, 
two pullets and two cockerels. Later, one 


| of the pullets died from some unknown 


| best breeders. 
has been developed. 





cause. Not being easily discouraged, I 
purchased two old hens from one of the 
From this trio my flock 
To prove what my 
Columbians could do, I have tried them 
against several other breeds under the 
same conditions. 

We tried them against a pen of pure 
bred Barred Rocks and right here let me 
say that one Rock pullet began laying 
about the same time the Columbians 
started. But she became broody three 
times before the Columbians ever started. 
We tried Reds and the same thing held 


| true with them, not only in broodiness 


but in heavy winter laying. In both of 


| these trials the Columbians developed 


| Black Minorcas. 


| a little partial to the Columbians as we 
| like their markings, so we have stuck to | 


| them. Furthermore, it is more interest- | 





much faster. As far as broilers are con- 
cerned we find them much superior for 
they are small boned and carry more 
meat on the breasts. 


White Wyandottes Next Best 


We also tried out single and rosecomb 
These will lay more in 
spring and summer, but they don’t do 
well here in northern New York with its 
zero winter weather. The strongest 
competition came from White Wyan- 
dottes, which I believe could be made to 
give our birds a lively chase. But we are 


ing to breed something that takes a little 
more attention. 

We have improved them 
believe that have one of 
flocks in our localitv. We get 
eggs and lots of them. 
weigh six pounds and start laying when 
six months old. 


until we 
the best 
winter 


we 


but of course they are fat. That is 
another point in favor of the Columbians, 


| they keep in good condition on less food 


than the other breeds we tried, although 
they seem to be more particular what 
they eat. But when they are not such 
big eaters and when we look in the egg 
basket we don't care 


C. J. D., New York. 


A WORD FOR THE BLACK 
GIANTS 


“Breeds of Poultry I Prefer” 


please include my two cents worth about 


the Jersey Black Giants, the real utility 


bird. Their skin is as yellow as butter and | 
they grow big. ideal for table purposes. | 
On top of that they lay a white egg, so | 


desired in the market. Black Giant 


capons go as high as 15 and 16 pounds. | 


When it comes down to real utility, there 
is nothing that can compare to the Big 


Black Birds.—A. J. H., New York. 


GIVE ME LEGHORNS 


WAS much interested in Mr. Kroll’s 
discussion about his favorite breed of 
poultry, especially where he voiced his 
opinions about the White Leghorns. Say 


what you will, the White Leghorn is the | 


standard egg machine, especially if you 


intend to sell vour eggs in the New York | 


market. We know that New York con- 


sumers demand a white shell, no matter | 
what we may try to tell them to the con- | 
trary about an egg being an egg whether | 
| it is white or brown. 
| will pay a premium for that white shell. 
| So I say, let's make the most of it and 


get the premium. : : 
In addition to a white shell, New York- 


ers prefer an egg with a pale yellow yolk. | 


They are willing to pay a premium for 


that feature also, one more to make the 


most of. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Every Condition | 
for Hatching | 
Exactly Right! 


“TAT why the Automatic Incu- 
bator produces bigger, stronger 
chicks, and more of them. We 
guarantee results! Your invest- 
ment is absolutely safe. 


INCUBATORS 


have many big features not found in other 
machines. Positively cannot overheat— 
cannot underheat! The Automatic Re- 
volving Chute prevents it. Get our catalog 
—compare the Automatic with others—con- 
vince yourself of its outstanding superiority, 
We have the size you need. Write us today, 


THE AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Est.1912 Dept.13 Delaware, Ohio 








Our pullets often 


Some of our hens have | 
gone as high as eight and one-half pounds | 


so much.—Mrs. 


JHEN you print some more about | 


Furthermore, they | 


14 | et . 


\de o 
; California 
covered with I 
iron,doable walls. air epese 
between, built to last for 
; deep 


a WLY . 23.50 

CUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.99 

30 days’ trial—money back if not O. K.—FREE Cataleg 
lronclad Incubat Box 103 Racine 

















The biggest money-saving 
fence catalog you ever re- 
ceived. Write for it today. 

» ¥ See the money you can 
- y Save—compare my Low 
5 ) Pactory,freight progels 
Y prices on fence. gates, barb 

wire, ote, Dee t soe eae 
4 wi to test and book FREE. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 3005 C! 











Read the 


BABY CHICK 


Advertising 
Pace 91 











MAGIC BROODER 
The only brooder with 8 
echanber. Famous for high- 
mstruction : large coal cal 
.on-clinker grate: top and 
om draft regulatic 
-hermu “tats: slide for ¢ 
ma smoke flue. The MAGICis 
} —_ . tively chill-proof: fire-proof, 
proof and dependable. Grows chicks at a profit 
| 30 days rantee. Write for Free Catalogue = 
AGENTS WANTED. We for particulars about amt 
new roof pipe. A wonderful invention 
| densation above roof 
UNITED BROODER COMPANY 
Trenton, N.& 
—————— 


BROODERS 
and INCUBATORS 


Buy direct from f 
and save money ae 
ay express charges. 
Write today for free cate 
log and new low pri @& 
Inter-State Sales Co» 
582 Ash St., Tipton. Ind. 
_— 





| 321 Pennington Avenue 
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ANS FOR Pounray Houses 
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by 15 Years’ 
Growing Success 


R over 15 years, Hin- 
man Milkers have been put 
to the test of time, experience 
and practical useonthousands 
of dairies, largeand small. The 
owners of these machines 
have had plenty of time tofind 
out just what their Hinman 
Milkers can do, 

Hinman users have given the 
results of their experience, in their 
own written statements, to every 
dairy owner in the country. 

They have definitely proved the 
unqualified success of Hinman 
Milkers and demonstrated beyond 
question that this machine is one 
of the most profitable farm invest- 
ments a mancan make. Get some 
of their statements. They speak 
of better profits, and lightened 
work to you. 


Send for Literature and Catalog 
containing statements of Hinman 
Users’ experience, and the sound 











reasons why these are the milkers 
that have proved themselves such 
@ pronounced success. Write now. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 
Seventeenth St. Oneida, 


. ¥. 








Agents 
1 Afew good op- 
ij Dortunities open. 


equipped with electric 
power. Noinstallation. 
Write for information. 


HINMAN 
MILKER 





and underline of 

stabled cows once a 
month. Clip them all 
Bene chert tne 
milk—more butter fat. Ciip cith 
Machine 










Special Prices for 
Early Orders 
Every Economy Silo is equi with 
) our famous Storm-Proof A nag Bg 
s\ making siloa permanent structure. 
\ Write for prices and free illustrated 
catalog of silo. 


7 mt 


aoe 


Ware Tandauarters for all sizes _of 
ater Tanks ces on request. Fac- 
tories: Frederick, Md., and Roanoke, Va. 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
-B Frederick, Md. 











ee 


$1500 Gets 325 Acres with 
iry Cattle, Team, Tools 


8 hay, oats, corn, potatoes, flock 
» Vehicles, } 
mile villag 





gaat ot price of all, 125apple trees; buildin valued 
Be. To nent? | 1-room lace, 4 big barr 
Deeded Settle immediatet: 
States Commis page. 20 ‘hus Catal 
Namay 8t., New York City. 7am 
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Salt in the Ration 
E. E. Roz 

Ts impressions we get in early life 

stay with us. One of the first things 
I can remember is going with father on a 
Sunday morning to the back pasture to 
salt the young stock. In the fall, after 
they had run all summer, they were as 


lick the salt made them for the moment 
forget their fear of us. This impressed 
me with the great need of always seeing 
that cattle have all the salt they want. 

As a general principle, I think most 
dairy cows get too little salt. Different 
feeders have different ways of feeding salt. 
I keep mine within reach of the cow all of 
the time so that she can take an occa- 
sional lick whenever she feels like it, and I 
find that she feels like it pretty often. 
Some men feed salt at irregular intervals 
with the regular ration. The trouble 
with this method is that one is apt to for- 
get it for a too long time so that a cow gets 
too little most of the time and probably 
over-eats of it when she does get it. 

I have a theory with which I think 
most dairymen will agree that the more 
water a cow drinks, the more milk she is 
apttogive. It is the one legitimate way of 
watering the milk. I think also that one 
of the best ways to get a lot of water down 
the milch cow is to see that she gets all 
the salt she will possibly eat all of the time. 


WHAT ABOUT LIME AND 
PHOSPHORUS _IN 
THE RATION? 


I have heard a good deal of talk in the last year or two 
about feeding cows more lime and phosphorus. Is this 
a necessary practice; jif so, why; in what forms should it 


be fed, and how?—H. W. T., New York. 


attention of late to the necessity of 
minerals in the cow’s ration. The scien- 
tists tell us that the animal body requires 
at least a dozen different minerals and 
that a continued lack of any one of them 
will cause trouble. Fortunately, most of 
these minerals are contained in a plentiful 
supply in the regular feed but there are 
two or three which are apt to be lacking. 
Of course, salt is one of them. Lime and 
phosphorus also probably need to be sup- 
plied. These last two form at least nine- 
tenths of the mineral content of the ani- 
mal body, and about half the mineral 


mand of the cow in heavy production for 
lime and phosphorus that if these two 
minerals are lacking in her feed, she will 
take them out of her bones. 

Legume hay, such as clover and alfalfa, 
are very rich in lime and feeding them is 
a good way to supply needed lime in the 
ration. Steam bone meal or finely 
ground limestone contains both lime and 


the regular feed. Care should be taken 
however to put them through at least a 
twenty-mesh sieve. Feeding these min- 
erals is yet in the experimental stage. No 
one seems to be absolutely sure, but most 
of the knowledge so far points to the ad- 
visability of their use. At any rate, the 
cost is very small and there is no known 
risk in feeding them. 


FEED FOR A COW ABOUT TO 
FRESHEN 
I have a young cow which is now dry, due to freshen in 
about a month. Would you kindly advise me what feeds 
to include in her rations and in what proportion they 
should be used. The animal is 314 years old, had one calf 
in 1922 and has been milked from that time until a month 
ago. Her greatest past production has been about 16 
quarts per day.—E. Rk ‘., New York. 
HE amount of feed necessary for this 
cow’s ration depends a great deal upon 
her size. A 900- or 1000-pound cow would 
not necessitate as much as a cow weighing 
1200 pounds. She should be fed all the 
good hay she will eat. She should be 
receiving a regular ensilage ration any- 
where from 4 to 10 pounds of grain, de- 
pending a great deal upon her weight and 
size. Her grain ration should consist of 
the following mixture: 400 pounds hom- 
iny, 200 pounds wheat bran, 200 pounds 
ground oats and 200 pounds oil meal. Of 
course, this ration should have added to it 
a small amount of salt, possibly about 








1% to 1000 pounds of grain. 


phosphorus and can be added cheaply to | 


wild as young deer, but their eagerness to | 





(co feeders have been giving more | 





content of the milk. So large is the de- | 





The STAR Line includes 
Stalls, Stanchions, and 
Pens, Litter Carriers, 
“Harvester” Hay Tools, 
Garage Equipment, Feed 
Trucks, Water Bowls, 
Door Hangers, Steel Fence 
Postsand Farm Specialties. 


Get This Valuable Book 
of Modern Barn Plans 


FREE! 


Put up a STAR barn and 
have the best in the neigh- 
borhood! Big plan book free. 
Just check proper place 
when you send coupon. 






Exclusive 
Unit-Stall 


60 Seconds Sets a Stall 





TAR STALLS are shipped 
assembled, ready to drop 
into place as soon as they 

reach your barn. A few minutes 
and the job is done, and time and 
money saved. As you add to your 
herd, you can put in extra units 
just as easily—clamp them to the 
curb in a few minutes’ time, and - 
they’re ready for the cows. Get 
further details from your STAR 
dealer, or mail coupon at once. 


HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO., Harvard, Ill. 


San Francisco 


Minneapolis , 


Albany Los Angeles 





Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Dept. A-41, Industrial Bidg., Albany, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I have 


Please send me free floor plans and other suggestions. I am considering { 


a barn next 


TERRE OEOOOCOSOOOCOOOO OOO eee 


ocSBWRs dcicccesccessccs young stock, ............. horses. 


building 
remodeling 


pedebenecasescconedseeccisoese Send free plan book { | ag 
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* COMPLETE BARN OUTFITTERS X 





Proof of 


Giant 
Strength! 


Azores photo shows what a violent storm did on the property of Mr, Homer Brown, 
crus! 


of Jamesville, N.Y. A howling gale ripped, tore an 


hed the barn into a 
sound, 


mass of splintered ee Look a. the two Craine Silos, Just as straight, 
ppen 


and solid as if nothing 


Here’s evidence of the exceptional strength you get in a Craine. Think what that 
too—save 


strength saved Mr. Brown. It will save you money 


ir and 


costs, That’s real silo economy. And all thru its longer life, the Craine 3-wall con 


better protecti 


struction with its waterproof, frost-stopping silafelt in the center, gives 
to ¥ ble silage. 





you 


Get all the facts about Craine Silos. They are worth to you. Write today 
for catalog with valuable silo facts. Special Giasounte on ual edere, 
Time 














, % For improvements that last : 
a lifetime and longer. eons 
The local ALPHA Dealer is pss 


a cement-service man. 











See him. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. ee 


EASTON, PA, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Baltimore Pittsburgh St. Louis 


lronton, Ohio Battle Creek, Mich. 









































MILK CANS 


20-30-40 Quart Sizes 


Made from heavy, tough wrought steel—double tinned—they 
| wear well and the handles are shaped just right to fit your 
hand 


We sell only makes of high quality—yet our prices are reason 
able 








From 34 years experience we know you'll find satisfaction with 
our line of milk cans and other dairy equipment. 


Progressive dairymen have bought supplies and equipment 
from us since 1889. 
Write 
J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn Equipment 


me for prices 








59-A Murray Street New York City 
































A BOG SPAVIN or 
THOROUGHPIN 


YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE THEM WITH 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 








without laying up your horse. Does not blister or remove the hair 

ABSORBINE penetrates quickly and is healing, cooling and soothing—strengthens and 
invigorates tired, lame -nusch. and tendons—allays pain and inflammation—reduces 
soreness and lameness 

ABSORBINE is purely herbal, and safe 
effective liniment, it is a powerful antisopti 
applied to a sore or wound, kills the gerr 

I 





jon to being 


\BSORBINE. 


In addit 
Therefore 


to use anywhere 
and germicide. 
makes the wound aseptically clean and pro- 





motes rapid healing Effective in Poll Quittor, Sores, Lacerations, Bruises, 
Cuts or Speed Cracks 
Mr. Fred White. Box 676, Payne, Ohio, writes 1 perchenet a bottle 
of your ABSORBINE and used as you directed. The puff all disap- 
peared before I had the bottle quite all used up 


SEND FOR FREE HORSE BOOK F 


which gives valuable information about the care of horses and cattle 
having and is yours for the asking without expense or obligation 


ABSORBINE, $2.50 a bottle 
delivery guaranteed 


. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


It is well worth 





at druggists, or postpaid. Safe 

















| is being considered. 


Sheep and Cow Men Plan 
Year’s Business 
E. C. WEATHERBY 


ROWING the one blade of grass 
for less money and selling that 
blade to net more money to the producer,” 
seems to sum up the discussions and the 
resolutions passed by the four farm 
organizations that met in Syracuse the 
week of January 7th to 11th inclusive for 
their annual meetings. The fact that 
more economical production as well as 
cooperative marketing was discussed in- 
dicates that the basic principle for success 
I believe that too 


| little thought has been given to more 











| Watertown; 


economical production. We cannot ex- 
pect that the mere organization of coop- 
erative associations is going to make our 
farms or our herds pay. 

The week 
meeting of the New York State Dairy- 
men’s Association, then came the New 
York State Breeders Association meeting, 
followed by meetings of the New York 
State Holstein-Friesian Association and 
the New York State Federation of 
of County Sheep Growers Cooperative 
Association, Inc. The meetings, except 
that of the sheep breeders, were held in 
the new Coliseum recently completed at 
the New York State Fair Grounds. This 
building lends itself admirably to the 
holding of such meetings save for the 
inconvenience of getting to the place. 
Probably this inconvenience cut down the 
attendance. 


“Winter Show” Discussed 


To take full advantage of the facilities 
offered at the State Fair Grounds a Win- 
ter Show and general “round up” of farm 
organizations was discussed by the dif- 
ferent organizations. Committees were 
appointed. The result of this discussion 
will probably mean a meeting of more 
organizations during one week at Syra- 
cuse. The nature of the Winter Show 
has not been suggested. It will probably 
include exhibits of livestock and products 
of New York State farms. 


Prof. Stocking Heads Dairymen’s 
Association 


The reelection of Prof. W. A. Stocking 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture as president, adoption of a resolu- 
tion favoring mid-winter joint meetings 
of farm organizations in Syracuse, and 
addresses dealing with the economic situ- 
ation affecting the dairy farmer marked 
the closing sessions of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association annual 
meeting. 

C. F. Bigler of Syracuse was elected 
vice-president. He takes the place of 
Floyd C. Overton of Adams who was 
killed in an accident on his farm early in 
the winter. Thomas E. Tiquin of Albany 
was reelected Secretary and R. R. Kirkland 
treasurer. W. E. Davis of Auburn, man- 
ager of the New York Guernsey Breeders 
\ssociation, was elected a director. 

Directors reelected are: C. A. Brown, 
H. S. Sweetland, South 
Dayton; H. C. Large, New York; Dorr 
W. McLaury, Milford, and A. S. Chap- 
lin, Wolcott. 


Dean Cook Toastmaster 
In the evening much inspiration was 
gained from “the Farmer of the North 
Country,” Dean H. C. Cook of Denmark, 
who presided toastmaster. Dean 


as 


| Cook had on his toast list Charles Wesley 
| Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse University; 


E. A. Powell, noted Holstein breeder of 
Syracuse; Charles H. Tuck of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
and others of like caliber whose talks, 
mingled with the philosophy of Dean 
Cook, made the evening one of inspira- 
tion to be summed up like this—*We 
cannot live solely unto ourselves if we are 
to help in the great problems of the farm 
that are being solved through more effi- 


cient production and better marketing.” | ae 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO, Spocg ‘rent 


| Smoking, five pounde, $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, casual 
| free eices tS’ Pay when received 


Discuss Control of Tuberculosis 


Of all the addresses and papers given | 
| before the annual meeting of the New | LEAF TOBACCO. 25° 
| 


iF 25; Ten Five vn PrRire PRMERS PADU pan 


(Continued on page 85) 
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started with the annual | 
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Peer less 







armers is 
cutting out all in-between profita. 
SAVE 40% 
Get our big 104 page catal 
Frins lowest prices ever 
fence as low as 19 cents a 
rod. Same high ae — 


AE REE) 


that has made our goods en) 
| foryears. We shi: P a Factories at 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


aes - yy hide, +" : or other skins 
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See onan , 4 men X- women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
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LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cost but little to send them in tom 





will hold them aside awaiting your decision. 
“geo »"* very well; we will do so and hold thm 

free of storage until you want them. If you say “aa? 

we will return them post-paid. 

Our iftustrated catalog and stylco book combined 

a lot of useful information. It tells how to take 

and care for hides, About our safe dyeing process@ 

cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About di 

fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, m 

garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Conipany, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


OD SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
-—None Better—54 yean 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below al 
others. iy lot free in a 
orders I Big free cate 
logue has A 700 pictures of 
veget ables and flowers. 
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BREED SILVER FOXES 


Profits large. We sell outright 
and can ranch for year or mom 
fully insured and productiol 
guaranteed. SPECIAL sail 
monthly payment proposition. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES 
Box 2036 Met. Bidg., ORANGE, NE 


TRAWBERRIES AnD Ome 


GROW “EM” 


TOWNSEND'S 22%", Catalog Now Real 


America's leading strawberry plant guide. Writes 
by alifelong strawberry grower. Up-t themes 
advice on varieties and Cultural directions. Valuable 
every straw ower, and {t's free for the — 
Fully describes and {llustrates the leading standard 
new varieties of Strawberries, Blackberries. Ra 
Grape Vines, ete. Everything quoted at whc — 
direct to growers, which means a saving of 2 to 
on every order. ma 
E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 15 Vine St., Salisbury, 
ee 


Peach Trees 20c, Apple Trees 25c pots 


Send for 1924 Bargain Catalog of Fruit Trees, 
Plants, Vines, Shrubs. Guaranteed to Grow Gardea 





























Flower Seeds Special ces to Large Planters. 

ENEVA, 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE, G 

are you getting full value for your 

Trap ppers Does your dealer figure half profit? i 

wise, sell to headquarters. We ask that +> ~ 3 oo. 
‘our own price and a a oe s & 
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nee 1 ence Posts that “Stay Put” 


Concrete Combines Neatness and Worth 


HEN only a 
few posts are 
fo be made, they can be cast in a wood 
mold which may readily be made at home. 
Hf many are to be made, it is better to 
ase a metal mold, many types of 
which are on the market. Although it is 
ible to make posts of a great variety 
af shapes, some of which are shown in Fig. 
1, the square post with sharp corners is, 
for a home-made mold, as desirable a 
as any. 
Saving decided upon the shape, the 
next consideration is the making of the 
gang mold. The size of the mold will 








A concrete fence is neatness in itself and 
adds value to the farm. 


determine the amount of concrete that 
should be mixed at any one time. Rather 
than break the bags of cement it is better 
to construct the mold so that it will 
accommodate a one-bag mix, a two-bag 
mix, etc. It has been found that when 
using a 1 :2:3 mixture, 5 posts can be 
cast each 7 feet long and 5 inches by 4 
inches at the bottom; 3 inches by 4 inches 
at the top. 


How to Build a One-Bag-Batch Mold 


The finished mold must be assembled 
on some solid surface, such as a barn 
floor or a platform. If a platform is to be 
built, make it 8 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
using matched boards nailed to 8 stringers 
of 2”x 4” material placed on edge. 
See Fig. 2. 

The end and side pieces should be made 
of 2” x6” material; the two side pieces will 
each be 7 feet long, one end piece will be 
8 feet and the other 2 feet long. The 
division strips of which there are four, 
should be of 1” x 6” material. Each one 
is 1”x6"x7’. The five pallets each of 
which is 7 feet long should be made from 
2”x6” material, as follows: Select a 

















Figure 1—Three suggested shapes for con- 
crete fence posts. Note the locations for 
the reinforcing rods. 


straight edge on each piece. From this 
Straight edge measure in 5 inches on one 
end end 3 inches on the other. With a 
straight edge or chalked line mark a 
straight line connecting the two points. 
With a saw rip off the small piece. Cut 
the ends off square. Eight cleats and 
Wedges should be made similar to those 
shown in Fig. 2. 

After making the parts as described 
assemble the mold on a floor or platform, 
nail on the cleats and brace the forms by 
Means of the cleats and wedges. The 
assembled mold is shown in Fig. 2. As 
constructed this gang mold will be filled 
¥ a one-bag batch. If a larger mold is 

ired it will be found advantageous to 
enlarge it by five’s, thus a ten post gang 
_ will require a two-bag batch to fill it, 


Posts Must Be Reinforced 


Although strong in bearing loads that 
are placed upon it, concrete will not with- 
stand loads that tend to bend or pull it 
Spart. These bending strains, with a 
ence post, may come from either direc- 

on along the line of the fence or from 
or without the enclosure. Some 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


sort of reinforcement, 
properly located 
(Fig. 1) must be used to counteract these 
strains. Since reinforcement in the center 
is of little use the quarter-inch round or 
square steel rods are located near each 
corner (where the bending strains are 
greatest) and 3(-inch from the surface to 
protect them from possible exposure. 
As concrete will not stick to old iron rods 
that are dirty or coated with a coat of 
rust they should not be used. Wire is 
usually purchased in coils and is difficult 
to straighten so that it will stay in the 
proper place while placing the concrete. 
Economy of time and greater certainty of 
— results follow the use of metal 
s. 

Since the forms are small and the con- 
crete must be well worked against them 
it is best to use a finer textured concrete 
such as is obtained from a 1 :2:3 mix- 
ture; 1 bag of cement, 2 cubic feet of sand 
and 8 cubic feet of gravel. Theaggregates 
should be clean, well graded and carefully 
mixed as previously explained. Do not 
get the mixture too wet. 

Since the molds are to be used many 
times, it is desirable to grease or oil them 
before placing the concrete. Old oil 
drained from the crankcase of an engine 
will prove satisfactory for this purpose. 
After oiling, place a layer of concrete in 
the molds one inch thick. For each post 
place two %-inch rods for reinforcement 





Figure 2—A fence post mold that will take 
care of a one-bag batch of a 1:2:3 mixture. 


on this layer of concrete. Locate each 
one 3% of an inch from each side. Con- 
tinue placing concrete in the forms until 
within 14-inch from the top. Imbed the 
other two reinforcing rods in the concrete 
and fill the mold to the top. With a 
trowel or other tool work the concrete 
well along the sides of the mold to insure 
a dense smooth surface. Level off the 
concrete with a straight edge and finish 
the surface with a trowel. 

On the day following the casting of the 
posts, they should be protected by a 
covering of moist straw or damp sand. 
After one or two days, if carefully 
handled, the forms can be removed, the 
posts can be carried from the forms, on the 
pallets, and set aside to cure. During the 
first week, they should be sprinkled daily. 
They may be piled on some level surface, 
but they should not be piled one on top 








Concrete posts and studs eliminate troubles 
with broken corners. 


of the other. Under favorable conditions 
they should be strong enough to set after 
thirty days. 

Before the forms are used again, they 
should be cleaned and oiled. 


We have been readers of your paper 


for seven years, and enjoy reading it very 
much. It has news for all the family. 


—W. S. B., Ohio. 


We Help 
Farmers 





to Use 
Concrete 


That is what the Portland Cement Association is 
for —to tell people the best and easiest way to use 
Concrete, and to show how it can save them money. 


No matter what permanent improvements you 
need around your farm, whether it is a feeding floor, 
manure pit, silo, storage cellar or foundation, we can 
give you simple, easy-to-follow instructions for 
making it of Concrete. 

Just write us and tell us how you are thinking of 
using Concrete, and we will send you the informa- 
tion you need free of charge. 

You will be surprised to see how easily you can 
build permanence into your farm improvements 
with firesafe, weatherproof, economical Concrete 


construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


10 High Street Finance Building 347 Madison Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

cA National Organization 

to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 25 Other Cities 


BOSTON 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
GRANGE LEAQUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, INC. 


To the Stockholders of the Co-operative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc.: 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Co-operative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc., will be held at The Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, New York, on the 4th day of February, 1924, at 11:00 A. M 


Secretary. 


Dated, Syracuse, N. Y., January 21, 1924 


Statement of Nominations 


I certify that nominations for Directors have duly been made as follows: 

Raymond C. Hitchings, Syracuse, N. Y., a member of the New York 
State Grange order of Patrons of Husbandry, to succeed himself. 

Harry Bull, Campbell Hall, N. Y., a member of the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, Inc., to succeed himself. 

Fred Porter, Crown Point, N. Y., a member of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, to succeed himself, and M. C. Burritt, Hilton, N. Y., 
a member of the New York State Farm Bureau Federation to succeed 


Harry L. Brown, resigned. n C 


Instructions Regarding Proxy 


A Stockholder unable to attend the annual meeting may cut out the fol- 
lowing proxy, sign his name in the lower right hand corner and havea 
witness sign in the lower left corner. Any person may act as a witness; a 
notary is not necessary. Mail the proxy sosigned totheG. L. F., Ithaca, N. Y 

The proxy directs a vote for Directors nominated pursuant to the By- 
Laws of the G. L. F. Exchange, by the three organizations which founded it. 

Stockholders who desire to be represented as proxy by any person other than 
those whose names are printed may cross out the printed names and write in 
any name desired. 

Stockholders who wish to vote for Directors other than those nominated 
may cross out the printed names and write in their choice. 

A ten cent (10c) Revenue Stamp is needed and will be affixed by the 
G. L. F. prior to use of the proxy 





Secretary. 


January 21, 1924. 


enn —— — CUT HERES ee 


PROXY 


I, the undersigned, do hereby make, constitute and 
appoint Henry Burden and George Kirkland and...... 
or any of them as my proxy to 

e 4 


l of stockholders of the Co-opera- 


attend the annual mecting 


tive Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc., to be held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on February 4th, 1924, to vote and act 
for me thereat as fully as I might do if personally present. 


PROVIDED, that in the election of Directors at said 
meeting, the said proxy is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to vote for each of the following for such Directors, 
and for no others: 

R. C. Hitchings, Harry Bull, Fred Porter and M. C. 


Burritt 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
GLF ff f | aewerrrrrr rr Teer er day of 
on 1924. 
Quality In the presence of 
aki’ Ser asneshasebanting 
stteksbalodkeiaeeunent [L.S.] 











The Cards Are On The Table 


This spring farmers can know exactly how their fertilizers are made. 

The name and amount f cach ingredient used in every ton of G. L. F. 
Mixed Fertilizer will be shown on a tag attached to every bag. 

Mixed fertilizers are made by combining various materials con- 
taining ammonia (nitrogen), phosphoric acid, and potash. These ma- 
terials may be such high grade carriers of plant food as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, animal tankage, fish scrap, acid phosphate and 
imported potash salts or they may be inferior materials containing 
plant food which is very slowly, if ever, available to the growing plant. 

Because it is a service organization entrusted by its shareholders 
with the task of purchasing for them the highest quality fertilizers 
obtainable, the G. L. F. has developed high analysis, no-filler formulas 
approved by the Colleges of Agriculture for its mixed goods. 

These formulas are now made public so that every farmer may 
know exactly what he is buying. 

See your G. L. F. agent for full particulars, formulas, and prices or 
write 

CO-OPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC., FERTILIZER DEPT. 
2 Rector Street, New York City Phone Whitehall 7988 







CAN THE FARMER 
SUCCEED IN BUSINESS? 


I* June, 1920, some 45,000 farmers invested approxi- 
mately $700,000 in a cooperative stock corporation 
to save money and assure quality in the purchase of 
feed and grain, seed, fertilizer, and other farm supplies. 


In the three and a half years which have elapsed since 
that investment was made, the directors elected by these 
farmers from among their own number have established 
a great business enterprise. 

Today the books of the G. L. F. show a surplus as 
against the $47,000 deficit of a year ago. Out of this 
surplus a dividend can be paid during the spring of 1924. 

The present sound financial condition of the G. L. F. 
is the result of the application during the past year of 
well tried business principles. Upon the continued and 
wider application of these principles by the shareholders 
of the G. L. F. depends their permanent success in earn- 
ing dividends on their stock and saving money on their 
purchases. To this end, 


Orders must be given voluntarily in order to lower 
the cost of sales solicitation; 

Advance orders without price must be assembled 
in volume in order to buy economically; 

Your G. L. F. manufacturing plants must have 
sufficient business to run continuously night and 
day to cut manufacturing costs; 

Ten million instead of six million dollars worth of 
goods should be purchased in 1924 to turn the cap- 
ital more often and cut down fixed overhead costs. 


As it stands today farmers have succeeded with the 
G. L. F. The continuation and expansion of this success 
is the responsibility of every G. L. F. shareholder. 


Christine is a@ grade Holstein cow, owned and 
bred by Cornell University. She caleed Novem- { 
ber 27, 1022, and in the lactation following made 
15,178 l of milk and &7 lbs. of fat. She 








1 -aloed again October 
d over 15,000 lbs. 
n months. During 


was fed G. L. F. Milk Maker, 


Following the caloing of O tober 20, 1023, 
Christine made a seven day rece rd of 644.2 lbs. 
of milk containing 24.133 lbs. of butterfat. 
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CHRISTINE WAS FED MILK MAKER 


Turoucu the G. L. F. Grain and Feed Department farmers buy 
straight ingredients at the day’s wholesale market for home mixing 
or supervise mixing into balanced rations. 

The formulas for the mixed rations are supplied by the colleges of 
agriculture. They are public. They are based on experience. "They 
give results. 

The cost of the rations is made up of the cost of the ingredients, 
the cost of manufacture, the cost of getting the orders, and the 
general overhead. 

If G. L. F. shareholders will insist on using the feeds manufac- 
tured by their own organization and will voluntarily give their orders, 
they can save on sales cost, on manufacturing cost, on overhead 
charges per ton, and buy their feed to better advantage. 

As a matter of fact, through the G. L. F. today farmers are buy- 
ing 100 Ibs. of digestible feed, the only part of the ration that 
counts, in a well balanced ration for less money than they can buy 
it in any other ration. 


CO-OPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE GRAIN AND FEED DEPT. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. Phone Seneca 5696 





CO-OPERATIVE GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, INC. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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You Need G. L. F. 


ty 


Seed best adapted to our northern winter and spring conditions 
must come from plants which have withstood successfully the rav- 
ages of the severest northern weather conditions. 


The superiority of native, northern grown clover seed has been 
firmly and definitely established by a series of impartial State ex- 
periments. These experiments have proved that imported and 
southern grown or otherwise inferior seeds cannot be expected to 
produce crops of equal value to those grown from northern and 


western seed. 
Words of Warning 


The Clover crop of the United States is the smallest on record. 
Ten million pounds of foreign clover have already reached Atlantic 
ports and an equal amount more is expected. 

Million of pounds of alfalfa seed have been imported from South 
America, South Africa and France. It is doomed to failure on our 
northern farms. 

You cannot distinguish this foreign seed from native seed. Much 
foreignseed isof fine appearance, germinateswell and passes purity tests. 

The foreign seed can be purchased at lower cost than hardy native 
seed and offers a profitable “merchandising venture,” but is very 


High 
Known Origin Seed 


costly to the farmer. Foreign seed may be sold with impunity in 
volume or mixed with domestic seed and no one will be the wiser. 

The law does not protect you against foreign seed or against 
adulterating native seed with foreign seed. It is not necessary to 
label the origin of seed and a firm may sell you foreign seed with- 
out labelling it. 


Through G. L. F. Seed Service 
Farmers Protect Themselves 


Farmers established the G. L. F. Seed Service for their own pro- 
tection. G. L. F. seed is labelled and guaranteed as to origin. This 
service is a positive and definite protection against imported and 
other inferior seeds. 

G. L. F. Seed Service supplies seeds of superior crop value, grown 
in the best producing regions of the northern and western states, 


and Canada. 
You cannot depend absolutely even upon the judgment of experts 
regarding the origin of seed. The history of the seed must be known. 
The base of G. L. F. Seed Service is knowledge concerning the 
origin and quality of its seed. This fact is the greatest protection 
which the farmer can have in the purchasing of seed. 





What Cornell Discovered 


Professor R. G. Wiggins of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Cornell University proved the great superiority of hardy, native 
grown seeds over foreign grown seeds in a series of experiments 
which began in April 1922. 

Red Clover seed grown in Chile, France, Italy, North Germany 
and Hungary was sowed in plots beside hardy, native grown seed 
obtained through the G. L. F. The aim was to compare the relative 
hardiness and productivity of the foreign and native northern-grown 
seed under New York State conditions. 

Good catches were obtained on all plots and summer growth was 
satisfactory. In the fall each plot hed perfect stand. 

But in the following spring, the plots seeded with G. L. F. hardy, 
native grown seed were booming while the foreign seeded plots were 
badly winter killed. 

Cuttings of hay were made on July 5, 1923 and the comparative 
yields per acre of pure clover hay calculated. The result in each case 
showed that the hardy, native grown seed had greatly outyielded 
the corresponding foreign seed plot. 





Chien CLF frenh CLF iteban GLT NGer CLF Huagoran CLE 


Professor Wiggins in his summary of the test, says: ’ 
“ It is very apparent that Italian, Chilean, Hungarian or French clover seed have 
little or no place in New York agriculture, and that seed from North Germany is 
only slightly better.” 


Superiority Proved on 20,000 Farms 








Hundreds of letters of commendation telling 
stories of the splendid results obtained from — 
G. L. F. seed have been received. Ask anyone o 
the 20,000 farmers who are users of G. L. F. seed 
what results they have obtained. Following are a 
few expressions of satisfaction: 


The G. L. F. seeds I have bought from you for 
the last two years have been 100% O.. 
Oscar J. Alberding, Clayville, N. Y. 


An acre of Alfalfa from your hardy northern 
seed did so well last year that | am putting in 10 
acres this year. * 

O. R. Stephens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Our two year experience with G. L. F. seeds has 
proved their superior worth. 


N. C. Vary and Son, Avoca, N. Y. 


All of my neighbors are highly pleased with 
G. L. F. seed and as for myself I will use hardy 
G. L. F. seed if it costs three times as muth. 

S. J. Ranuch, Diamond Point, N. Y. 


‘Twenty-four acres of clover and Alsike seeded 
with G. L. F. seed—some on poor land, but got 
ie results, having exceptionally heavy 
Stan 


William R. Putnam, Wayville, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, Inc., Seed Dept.. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


On one of my fields I never saw a 15% stand of 
clover over a period of 32 years. Seeded in 1922 
with G. L. F. seed, I got a big oop of hay in 1923. 

W. H. Boyden, East Homer, N. Y. 


Never will use any other seed as long as I can 
get G. L. F. seed. 
Mack Waldo, Albion, N. Y. 


os 


We use G. L. F. seeds because they produce the 
goods and cut the cost of producing milk. Try 
them. There is a difference. 

Howard Clark, Cooperstown, N. Y. 





We have sold G. L. F. grass seed for three years 
without a single complaint. 
H. i. Lyon, Bainbridge, N. Y. 





v7 acres wonderful seeding, not even a poor spot 
in even though the season was a bad one. 
Eugene Fox, East Freetown, N. Y. 





Three years ago my neighbors called me a fool 
for paying the price asked for G. L. F. Grimm. 
Now they ask me where and how to get it. 

L. L. Hunt, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Results in 22 Counties 


Clover tests were made on farms in 22 counties of New York State 
in 1922 under the supervision of Professor F. P. Bussell of Cornell 
University. These tests were made under ordinary field conditions 
using hardy, native grown seed obtained through the G. L. F. and 
foreign grown seed obtained from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
The results of the tests were practically uniform. In each case the 
G. L. F. seed showed outstanding superiority. In Broome, Jefferson, 
Warren, Chemung and Clinton counties the foreign seedings were 
entirely winterkilled and in other counties the foreign yield averaged 
from 5 to 25 per cent of the G. L. F. yield. 








The Clover Blossoms Tell the Story 
Field on farm of Charles A. Sayre, Warsaw, Wyoming County, N. Y. At the left 


* foreign seeding. G. L. F. seeding at right. Does any farmer need more testimony ont 


superiority of hardy G. L. F. seed? 


Protect Your Native Soil With Native Grown Seed 


The supply of native seed is very small. Orders are coming in rapidly. It’s a 
question of first come, first served. Reserve your seed today. Prices are freight 
paid—sacks are free. 


PER BU. PER BU. 
Superfine Medium Red Clover $16.80 Highland Common Alfalfa. . $15.00 
Pedigreed Mammoth Clover . 17.10 Ontario Common Alfalfa . . 16.95 
Superfine Alsike Clover . . 12.60 Genuine Grimm Alfalfa . . 30.00 
Superfine Sweet Clover. . . 10.20 Choice Timothy. ... . 4.77 
Canada Field Peas . . . . 3.75 Red Top . . PERLB..22. —— 

PER BU. PER BU. 
Certified Luces Favorite Corn. $3.50 Pedigreed Leaming . .. oa 
Certified West Branch Sweepstakes 3.50 Pedigreed Pride of North . . 2.25 
8-Row Yellow Flint . oo Sue Gee ee. Se aS 3.00 

PER BU. PER BU. 
Cornellian Oats . . s, = Sa wee ic io! eae 
Alpha 2 Row Barley ; 1.60 Featherstone 6 Row Barley. 1.75 


Other seeds quoted on request. These prices cannot be held open long. Order 
today through local agent or write direct. Your seed can be reserved for later ship- 
ment. Pay upon arrival. 




























Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator 
sticks to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and 
limb that his wires may continue to vibrate with mes- 


sages of business or social life. 


Oth 


er telephone em- 


ployees forego comfort and even sacrifice health that 
the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service 


has come to comparatively few; 


but 


they indicate the 


devotion to duty that prevails among the quarter-million 
telephone workers. 


The mass of people called the public has come to 
take this type of service for granted and to use the tele- 
phone in its daily business and in emergencies, seldom 
realizing what it receives in human devotion to duty 
and what vast resources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of 
telephone service, that it should expect the employment 
of every practical improvement in the art, and should 
insist upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Tele- 
phone users realize that dollars can never measure the 


value of many of their telephone calls. 


The public 


wants the service and, if it stops to think, cheerfully 
pays the moderate cost. 

















FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 

ce of six engines. It will give 

rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 

It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 14. or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Barns Kerosene 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- J 


line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction 
What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannit 





° 
ae York, says: “Only engine 
ynomical for all jobs. I run a 
$8 ine h cord wood saw, a 24 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run 
ning + ance, and it sets quiet 
anyw 
Clarence Rutle: dge » of Mani- 
tou tlan Island, Onterio, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 


run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch g: der, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all." 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
ersey, says: “It'sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 


eal 





®*T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 

didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thoue 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
bave thisengine bear my name.” 
—A. Y. Epwarps 


(EDWARDS 
| FARM 


threshing machine, ete. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 


to move around and easy torun. . 


I would not have any other.” 
Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 


solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cous 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 


farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MOTOR CO. «14, Ohio 


seDwARDS Street, Spring’ 


233 Main ~ 
, Nithout cost or obligatio® us 
hey mplete Satis of ¥C on oie 
+ De. aiso details o your 
engi 
* offer. 


' 
» Name 





| Washington and National 
| News 


TH leading event of the past week of 
national importance is the announce- 
ment that the Democratic National Con- 
vention will be held in New York City 
on June 24th. This ends great strife and 
bidding for this convention among several 
cities, the chief of which were Chicago, 
San Francisco and New York. It will be 
held in Madison Square Garden, which 
| will be enlarged to seat 20,000 delegates 
| and visitors. This will be the first time 
that the convention has been held in 
New York since 1868. 


. * * 





The Committee on Immigration of the 
House of Representatives has been busy 
drafting a new immigration bill. This 
bill is much more restrictive than is the 
present law. It favors the yearly ad- 
mission of but 2 per cent. of foreigners 
from each country in 1890, and it greatly 
cuts down the totals from southern 
European countries. 


. « *« 


Much interest is being aroused through- 
out the country by the campaign of 
Brig.-Gen. S. D. Butler, Commissioner 
| of Public Safety in Philadelphia, to clean 

out bootlegging and vice from that city. 

Genera! Butler was a commander of 

marines during the war, and has brought 
| the same military spirit of efficiency into 
his office as safety commissioner. When 
he began, Philadelphia was nearly “wide 
open.” Within a very short time, all 
kinds of crooks found the atmosphere 
of that city decidedly unpleasant. 


* * * 


During the severe gale reaching hurri- 
cane proportions that swept the entire 
Atlantic Coast on the night of Wednes- 
day, January 16th, the giant dirigible of 
the navy, the Shenandoah, formerly the 

| ZR-1, was torn from her mooring mast at 
the Lakehurst, New Jersey, naval station. 
There was a skeleton crew on board under 
the command of Captain Heinen, zeppelin 
expert. 

| When the ship broke loose her water 
ballast was dropped, the engine started 


| immediately, and she was allowed to ride 
with the storm, with the result that the 
iant ship was soon under control. 


H wever, she was blown as far as Staten 
Island before it was possible to turn her 
about in the driving gale and head for 
home. The mooring mast was not dam- 
aged, but the metal nose cap on the ship 
used to hold her to the mast was com- 
pletely torn away. 

During the entire flight the crew on 
the ship and radio stations on the earth 
were in constant communication. This 
is the first time 
airship in distress have been reported to 
people as they occurred. Thousands of 
radio fans listened to the messages sent 
out from the giant dirigible. After a 
nine-hour battle with the storm the 
Shenandoah was finally brought back and 
| safely maneuvered into her hangar a little 

after four o'clock Thursday morning. 


ALBANY NOTES 


XOVERNOR SMITH sent a special 

Z message to the State Legislature on 
January 14th calling attention to 
appalling number of accidents with 
automobiles and asking that legislation 
be passed which would help to reduce 
such acticn. He made the special sug- 
gestion that every autoist in the State 
should hive a state license and cited the 
Massachusetts Drivers License Act as 
an example of what can be accomplished. 


* * * 


A report from Albany states that the 
Republicans have refused to accept 
Governor Smith’s plan of 25 per cent. 
tax reduction and have substituted in its 


place a plan calling for no tax reduction | 


but a return of from 75 to 90 per cent. of 

the revenue from the localities from which 

it is derived. The State now gets 50 

per cent. and the localities 50 per cent. 
| of such revenue. 


that the troubles of an - 
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SEED BOOK FREE 


. completely illustrated, with beauti- 
fal, colored cover, and fuil of facts and sound 
advice for greater success in growing vegeta- 
bles and flowery. Maule’s tested seeds are sure 
to grow Send a postal for your copy TODAY. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 

828 Maule a Dept.A, Phila., Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


Once Grown -Always Grown 
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A Hardy Ensilage Corn 


Get your Ensilage Seed Corn, direct from 
reliable growers in the famous West 
Branch Valley of Northern Pennsylvania. 
Every field prodacin this corn was 
thoroughly inspec * a disinterested 
Ss of aan Every bag is certified 

the growers to be mature, 
of high quality, purity and germination, 
Ask yourCounty Agent about this genuine West 
Branch Sweenstakes Bosilage Corn. Write us 
for sample, prices and complete description. 


WEST BRANCH CO-OPERATIVE SEED 


GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC, 
Box A Williamsport, Pa. 
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Michigan- Grown 
Beware of imported § 

clover seed offered this 

ear because of shortage of 

domestic supply—it is not 

adapted to our soil and cli- 

mane. <i niga a Bell Brasd Ronape-coter 
— i er grove grown, pare. ruetos s train, 


of any 8 Le seeds “4 
ty sent on 

Lsbel's 124 Sond Annta! Big aavingn se Sariog 
quality direct-f: Tite today 














(Greens Trees 


hetatlecm Vite len 


END for our money - saving cata- 
Siz log on Green’s hardy Northern 
. berry bushes, 










Oldest nurseries selling Direct to 

Planters. Over 45 years of gro 

and selling our own guaran 

stock direct to thousands of satisfied customers. 
Save money and be assured of strong, pealtiy 

s, shrubs, vines and plants from the old, reli- 
able *Green’ s Norsery. 
Our 64-page catalog is worth having. Send for it today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
1212 Green St. Rochester, N.Y. 


from NURSERY to You 


— 


ALBA MARL 


Lime Carbonate 
NATURE’S SOIL REMEDY 


Cures Sour Soils. Quick Acting. 
Aids Fertilization 
Increases Crop Yield 
LOW in COST 


For prices and details write to 


ALBA MARL LIME COMPANY 



































Charles Town, Jefferson County, W. Va 
CLOVER Sie 


Caneseed $1.00; Kaffir $1.25; ititet $1 00; Red Clove? 
$12.50: Sweet yg Orchard Grass $2 50 

$3.50; Alsike $9.50; Seed Corn $1.50; Milo $1.35; Unit 
over $3 50—we live where it grows, ship from se’ 
Satisfaction of, 


back: order from this ad or ask for sample: 5 


| on five bushel orders; get your order in while stocks #® 


com plete. 


Meiers Seed and Grain Co.. Salina, hat Kans 
10 Two - Year Grape Vines RIA. 3 $1.05 
:: ae 





AT c. 0. D. 


Worden. 7S Gtenene ot — 
Write for Free Illus 


POMONA UNITED "age 


21 Tree 
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Fruit Men at Rochester Meeting 
of Horticultural Society 


(Continued from page 73) 


New York State College of Agriculture, 
and A. R. Rule of the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers. 

The program on Friday included a 
discussion of the Apple industry from the 
housewife’s point of view. Mrs. Julian 
Heath, chairman of Home Economics of 
the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and president of the 
National Housewife’s League was schedu- 
» led to lead the discussion. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent C. S. Wilson, Hall; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. H. McClew, Newfane; 2nd. vice- 
president E. W. Mitchell, Stuyvésant 
Falls; 3rd_ vice-president, J. G. Case, 
Sodus; 4th vice-president, F. J. Freestone, 
Interlaken; secretary-treasurer R. P. 
McPherson, LeRoy; Secretary of Per- 
manent Funds H. E. Wellman of Kendall. 

A resolution was adopted changing the 
by-laws to provide for sick members of the 
executive committee who were then 
elected as follows: for one year, C. G. 
Wooster, Union Hill and Arzo Miller, 
Claverack; for two years, Leslie Tanner, 
Medina and R. C. Hitchings, Syracuse; 
for three years, T. E. Cross, Lagrange- 
ville and W. D. Chase of Hilton. 

The Society went on record as opposing 
any movement to bring about a return of 
daylight saving. It also registered 
opposition to any amendment of the State 
income tax rules, unless a proportionate 
reduction was made in the property tax 
so that farmers would be benefited. 

A resolution was adopted asking that | 
an appropriation be made by the State 
to provide for a horticultural building at 
the State Fair grounds and a horticultural 
laboratory at the Geneva Experiment 
Station. A protest was registered against 
any attempt to legislate the Department 
of Farms and Markets out of existence. 
A resolution was passed asking that a 
man, conversant with growing of fruit, 
be made superintendent of the Fruit 
Department at the New York State Fair. 
The Society went on record approving 
the movement for a tax on gasoline. The 
closing resolution was to the affect that 
members should discuss the Rural School 
Bill more thoroughly in their own dis- 
tricts and that a conference on the Rural 
School matters should be called at 
Syracuse on January 31. 


Do especially well in New 
York State, even on poor soil 


HE EMPIRE OAT came to 

our attention in 1920 when we 
saw it at the experimental grounds 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. Our first trial sowing 
in 1922 gave a vield of 54 bushels 
to the acre. Our 1923 plantings 
gave a yield of from 60 to 85 
bushels per acre. As for quality 
we have never_seen anything bet- 
ter. It will please everyone for- 
tunate enough to get some. This 
oat was tested for eight years at 
Cornell and for three years in seven 
counties in various parts of New 
York State. Mail the coupon for 
complete story and prices of Em- 
pire Oats. 


Free Sample Coupon 





GARDNER SEED CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me free sample, literature and prices on 
Empire Oats. Am also interested in 1 barley, 
i 0 corn, 0 potatoes, 1 grass seed. 


OU AND YOUR FAMILY WILL FIND IT PAYS 

TO READ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST VERY 
CAREFULLY FROM COVER TO COVER EACH 
WEEK, BECAUSE— 


} millet, 


High Grade Salesmen Wanted. 

















It is dependable, instructive, and in- 
spiring. 
. The editors and writers are practical, 
well-informed, and sincere. 


. The market reports are accurate and 
up-to-date. 
. The Service Bureau exposes fakers and 


swindlers. It has just indicted the 
Standard Food and Fur Association. 


WIRE FENCE 
SHOULD LAST 20 TO 30 YEARS 
if made of the RIGHT KIND of WIRE. If 
well galvanized the other kind will last half as 
long. Learn about the two kinds in our cire 
culars, Write today. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 28 East Maumee St, ADRIAN, MICH. 


eAs Low as $10 


Buy your saw direct from the factory at lowest fac- 
Ene so BreeD con susrantoed absolutely satis- 

Dt ol mon 

poet cr, nor ey back. You can get a thor- 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 


Readers are positively guaranteed fair 
and honest treatment in dealing with 
firms that advertise in the paper. 








tory prices, 


. The progress of legislation at Washing- 
ton and Albany is reported each 
week. 





GOVERNOR SMITH AD- 
DRESSES NEW YORK AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 


At the meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society held in the 
Assembly Chamber at Albany on Janu- 
ary 16, Governor Smith gave his reasons 
why he is asking the legislature for the 
second time to consolidate the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets. He stated that the present. 
system of appointing officers of the 
department does not give the executive 
the feeling of responsibility for its act 
that he would like to have, due primarily 
to the fact that the Legislature appoints 
the members of the Council and the 
Commissioner. 

The Governor also spoke on the Port 
Authority and its importance to farmers. 
He also touched upon the rural school 
system, saying that statistics prove that 
superior city school systems is one of the 
| things responsible for attracting young 
men and young women away from the 
farm. 

In spite of the small attendance there 
were a number of prominent speakers on | f your time is out 
the program, including J. H. Cohen, perce ia 
Counsel of the Port of New York Author- | send in your renewa 
ity; S. J. Lowell, Fredonia, who presided | 
in the absence of A. L. Brockway; Berne | 
A. Pryke, Commissioner of State De- | 
partment of Farms and Markets; P. G. 


Crop and weather conditions from the 
different counties are given. 





The young folks have a wholesome and 
inspiring story each week. 
. Household Helps in cooking, baking, 
dressmaking, and care of the children 
are given homemakers. 


. The articles tell ‘Show to grow things 
better and cheaper and sell them for 
more money.” 


bargains for the 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 











Look On 
for This Fema == 
Sieg = ELECTRIC=- Bo 
it is Your Guarantee of Quality 

illustrated in colors describes 

~= FARM WAGONS 

wheels, either 

steel or wood, 


STANDS FOR THE 
IT WANTS TO 
AGRI- 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
BEST THERE IS IN FARM LIFE. 
HELP YOU; YOU CAN HELP AMERICAN 


‘CULTURIST. 


Also Steel Wheels 
to fit any running gear. Make your 
old wagon good as new, also easy to 
save repair bills. 





Be sure and write for catalog 


Electric Wheel Co, 22" 


Quincy, i. 
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If you are not a subscriber 
send in your subscription now 
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id as Rail 

EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, sxzezeep0id ne Ratieay 
Suaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 

© OF money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 

_ Write for Free Booklet G-84. 

Stand. Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
beginners $150-$250 monthly; 








BREMEN, BRAKEME railroads everywhere (whic 


Railway Association, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ten Eyck, Albany, DeWitt Van Buskirk, 


vice-chairman of the Board of New York | Name 
Authority; W. P. Heddon, H. D. Philips, | 


H. E. Babcock and A. K. Getman of the 
New York State Board of Education. 
(Continued on page 90) 


1 year $1.00 
3 years $2.00 
5 years $3.00 
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“T Started with a 
$1000 Bond” 


A farmer customer of ours came in to chat with us the 
other day. 

“My condition,” he said, “was typical —a good income 
and an equal outgo. 

“I do not spend all I make but on the other hand I 
had never discovered a way to get ahead financially. 
Some time ago a farmer-banker told me that if I ever 
wanted to invest some money to put it into good first 
mortgage bonds. 

“I had a few hundred dollars on hand at the time, and 
decided to buy a Columbia First Mortgage Bond, which 
my friend said was the most safely protected form of 
mortgage bond that had been produced. ‘ 

“I had to give up some things, of course, but that 
bond gave me a lot of comfort. It was my first real in- 
vestment. It pleased me so much that I paid $500 down 
and $100 monthly for five months on a $1000 bond. 

“My wife became interested and rearranged house- 
hold expenses so she could make monthly payments on 
a $500 Bond. I couldn’t afford to let her get ahead of 
me so I cut out a few expenses and tackled another 
bond, myself. 

“It hasn’t made any real difference in our way of 
living but at last—not too late, thank goodness—we 
learned the secret of accumulating money.” 


CocumstA MortGAGE COMPANY 


Columbia Mortgage Building 
4 East 43rd Street New York City 





Scam eee = Nail This Coupon * Sc.ses 





| COLUMBIA MORTGAGE CO., 4 East 43rd Street, New York 
Gentlemen 

I I want to know how to be e the owner of Columbia Bonds 

1 without materially affecting my present way of living 

| NAME 

STREET 


CITY and STATE 
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Safe as a good farm mortgage 
and far more convenient 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 


These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
farms in New England, New York and Ne w Jersey —all cultivated 
by their owners. The twelve powerful Federal Land Banks guar- 
antee prompt payment of interest and principal. Can be had in 
amounts of $40, $100, $500, $1000 and up. For details write to 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














No crop will give you mo re money per acre or per hour of labor, 
than Strawberries. A good profit is sure. A large profit is possible 
if you follow the right me nethods. 
Allen’s Book of Berries for 1924 gives simple understandable infor- 
mation about growing and marketing Strawberries t tells how 
to select and prepare the land, how and when to set the plants, 
how to cultivate, what v arieties to use, and where to obtain good 
2 plants, at a reasonable price. 
yn chiefly because they yield such large and sure profits 

r p tot « in money in the Spring. The big lus- 
rites in the home garden, and the work can be done 
at-urs as well as commercial growers.. 
¢ 2 Row »ok of Berries for 1924 will be sent 
toanyone nteres' The most com yl ee 


dependable true-to-name 

Strawberries are 
but they also bame 
ious red berrt 


























kind -the penal y reliaoie, Write today for your copy 
The w. F. ALLEN CO. 
170 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO ibe $3.00. Sinoking, 8 
‘$1.25; 10Ibs., $2.00. 
SOc , _ . hen received pe * free 
When writing to Advertisers PARMERS CCO UNION. Di oD SRDUCAH, KY. 
Be sure to say you saw it 


in American Agégricuiturist. 
ple case 0 


| HO -RO-CO MANUFACTURING ¢0., 








WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents nee be Le - Soap gad toilet articles 
2729 Dedier St. St. Leas, Me, 





Problems of Distribution 
Continued from page 70 


| has increased 55% in the past ten years, 
| while the increase in New York’s popula- 
tion in that same period was 18%. The 
relatively greater increase in a: con- 
sumption can only mean one thing— 
that the consuming public is coming to 
realize more and more the food value and 
health-giving properties of milk. 
Another problem that will soon con- 
front the distributor, if in fact in some 
measure it is not already here, is that of 
encouraging greater production per dairy 
to care for the needs of the rapidly grow- 
ing number of milk consumers and the 
constantly growing 
The producing territory supplying the 
New York market has already reached 
around the supply going to Boston and 
across the supply to Philadelphia, draw- 
ing from the districts that provide milk 
to these cities. This is primarily due to 
the fact that the number of producing 
cows has not increased in the same ratio 
as the demands of a more rapidly growing 
population. Some authorities feel that 


| there is little practical limit to the human 


population that can be housed in a limited 
area, but that definite economic laws 
seem to govern the density of cow popula- 
tion, for limits obviously exist as to the 
number of cows that can be successfully 


| pastured upon available pasture lands. 


| that city, 





This limit is rapidly being reached and 
we can only hope that history will repeat 
itself and that science will, at the proper 
time, offer something distinctly new, 
whereby the problem may be met and 
the rapidly growing city population be 
assured of an adequate and wholesome 
milk supply. 

Milk for consumption in the City of 
New York is classified into three grades 
established by the health department of 
known as Grade “A” Raw, 
Grade “A” Pasteurized, Grade “B” 
Pasteurized. Grade “A” milk is produced 
and handled with unusual care. Farmers 
are paid a premium for producing this 
grade of milk and which must not con- 
tain more than 30,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter. 


The Bottle Problem 


Milk is sold in New York City in two 
forms: bottled and bulk or dipped. Most 
of the bottled. milk reaches the con- 
sumer through the delivery wagons while 
the bulk milk is sold on the “cash and 
carry” plan through stores. 

Still another operating problem of no 
small moment to the milk distributor 
company is that of breakage and misuse 
of milk bottles. The average life of a milk 
bottle is confined to about fifteen fillings | 
or trips. So with a dealer who delivers 
913,000 bottles daily, if the cost were 
414c per bottle, and if he had to replace 
these bottles every 15 days, his annual 
expense for bottles would be $1,000,000. 
Much of this loss is due to breakage and 
is unavoidable, but a great part of the 
loss is suffered from abuse and is prevant- 
able and a saving in this waste can be 


effected through the cooperation of the | 


public. A milk bottle exchange is main- 
tained by the distributors and which 
serves as a medium for the reclaiming of 
lost, strayed or stolen bottles. The num- 
ber of bottles recovered for the New York 
distributors through the local exchange 
approximates 4,750,000 yearly. 

In conclusion 
touches health so closely that the public 
has a right to expect to be kept informed 
regarding the business. The educational 
movement backed by public health 
agencies and sponsored by eminent 


| authorities in furtherance of consumption 


of milk is unquestionably having effect. 
More and more the dairy cow is being 


recognized as the central figure around | 
It | 
is plain that the advantage of agriculture | 


which diversified agriculture rotates. 


and the improvement of human nutri- 


tion are in harmony and accord at this | 


point. Today the best authorities on 
health and nutrition are pretty closely | 


united in broadcasting the slogan, “A |i 


quart of milk a day for everyone. 


demand for milk. | 


—a city’s milk supply | 








Send for my big new free harness book. 
send Walsh Mo-Buchis 
















usands in use in every state. 


Costs Less—Wears Longer 

Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900stee! test leather, which 

is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 

in allstyles: back pad, side 
s trial— 
























tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, 
sate aa oe to you by mail only. 


watsit HARN 
ocean SS" co. 
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near wou 
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We want to prove to you 
what a wonderful healing = 
Corona is—for quickly healin 
Wounds ~~ ands, o— 

rns, in Diseases, etc. You have 
never weed @ any preparation equal to 


CORONA, 


No other preperation like it — 
Send and quickly heals. nqnaty 




























- . If you find it the 
ealing preparation you 
ever used send 65¢ in payment § 
at end of 20 days. No charge 

if you are not satisfied. 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. rs 
11 Corona Block, Kenton, O. 4 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amar 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, evai) 
better than gas or electricity, has beegy 
|tested by the U. S. Government and 3 
| leading universities and found to be st- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no p 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
| Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it 
| Write him to-day for full particulars. 
| Also ask him ,to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience oF 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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y Choice of 50 practical vr boys and 
househo! 






ld premiums for se! ms only 
30 packets of EASTERN seeds 
at 10c per packet. Liberal cash 











ommissions. ety no money. 
We trust you until sold. Order 
“= now or ask for catalog. 
_ EASTERN SEED CO. Dept. 5. CANCASTER, P& 
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Write teday for free : 
P ENTS book and Record a 
blank. Send sketc' 
for r personal opinion. CLARENCE A. 0” BRIE, Ron 
ent Lawyer, 73-B -Lay 1 Savings & Com Ly 
| Bide - direct ly acrogs street from Patent Office. 
i ington, D 
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Brings this Range 
Direct from Factory 


ay balance in small month 
ly payments. 200 other late styles 
in stoves, ranges and furnaces to 
select from. Save % to 34 on your 
order quder and gut toe the finest pest quality in 
cateemen 
eay py ees direct-to-you is best. 
FREE Bargain Book 
Sensational values on every be 
= —we y= Quick, e- 
very. Bond Guarantee. 
Your a. tL. without ques- 
tion. Send today 
00 ‘ST ‘OVECO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


Hour Shipments 





A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set 
. 9 comprises a 4, 4% or 5 foot fron enameled 
“Pride’? roll rim bath tub, «ne 19 inch roll rim 
enameled flat-back lavatory, and a syphon 
—— o wash-down water’ closet with 
porcelain tank and oak post hinge seat; all 

Send for Sa raed “stung. tra 

all nickel-plat ey tt 
Catalog 40 SED: RG CO. oe saw. 34 


Bet Wa and oh Aves. N. ok 


GILLIES 
BROKEN 





h FRESH FROM 
45) Quality WHOLESALE ROASTER 


Slap introductory offer! A rich, highly 

appetizing blend of the finest Broken bean specially 

because of a few small and ken beans byt 

ne bit as good as the large beans. jivered free 
within 300 miles. 

Send money or check for $1.00 with order or PAY 
ON DELIVERY plus post office 10c collection charge. 
Money back promptly if not satisfied. 

Send for free circular of other coffee values. 


CULIES COFFEE COMPANY, Dept. Aié 
Established 83 years. 235 Washington St.,N.Y. 


P- 


LADIES’FURS 


We tan hides and make them into 
robes, coats, mittens and ladies’ furs, 
at reasonable prices. Send us your 
hides and furs which you want re- 
modeled and made into latest styles. 
Robes and Coats at Whole- 
sale prices. Free Samples. 
Reference: Citizens’ State Bank, 
Milford, Indiana. Write to the 


win Milford Robe & Tagning Co. 
We 237 Elm Street Milford, Ind. 


5" 10'25"Daily | 
And FREE SUIT 
fo » quickly obtain some good agents in 


rritory where we = yer represented 
— offer one man in e 




















: | not later than January 
f interested write at once for full details. 
1 Just your name a: ress 
a prompt reply. 





MERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Boabliched 1888 «=6Dept. 1943. Chicago 











Removes all the cream from any 
size milk bottle. Great for coffee, 
cereal, dessert, etc. Approved by 
doctors for use in prepering in- 
fants’ bottle food. An ideal gift. 
Circular sent on request. Agents 

wanted. One now $1.50 post- 
paid or C. O 


RAWCLIFFE MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. A. A. 
N. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


It’s Easy This Way 
Furs to order at half the cost. from 
hides of farm animals or pelts from 
your hunt. Stylish garments, warm 
and beautiful. , Rugs, ete. 
Free book tells how to skin and care for 
pelte—all about sizes, styles and prices. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
—__ 523 West Avenue, Rochester, N. Y- 


GIVEN WRIST WATCH 


andsome, guaranteed 
is given for selling A 40 
packs of vegetable or flower 
(mention which) at 10c per 4 
Easily sold — EARN 
MONEY OR tums. ‘Get 
sample lot today. no money. 
trust till 














New Jersey Farmers Unite 
for Agricultural Week 


W. H. Buttock 


T= annual agricultural rally of all 
farm interests in New Jersey, held at 
Trenton, N. J., last week, surpassed 
previous state Agricultural Week activi- 
ties in the attendance of farmers and their 
families and in the size and scope of the 
Farm Products Show. During the course 
of the week all State farm organizations 
held annual or adjourned meetings of 
their associations. This brought together 
the leaders of all farm interests in New 
Jersey, creating a united front on agricul- 
tural problems which was very noticeable 
for its strength and sincerity. 

Possibly the chief discussion at all 
meetings and conferences was the legisla- 
tive program of organized farmers, now 
getting under way in the initial sessions 
of the New Jersey Legislature. The 
principal topic in the program is for a 
new cooperative marketing law which 
will revise the present statute on this 
subject, making it in accord with the 
Capper-Volstead Act and in harmony 
with new cooperative marketing laws 
now in effect in twenty-six other States. 


Other Planks in Legislative Program 


The other planks in the State legislative 
program call for a revision and additions 
to some of the hunting and game laws. 
A new measure has been introduced 
which would change the fine in the present 
bull trespass act from $20 to $100. An- 
other measure would revise the old 
general trespass law to the point of pro- 
tecting farmers from wilful trespass. 
Still another measure would revise the 


' present statutes allowing a dog the 
| liberty of the property of its owner, a 


condition not new legally possible. 

Another measure creating general dis- 
cussion would revise present motor 
vehicle laws so as to allow reasonable 
use of passenger cars for the transporting 
of farm crops and milk to and from the 
farms of automobile owners. 

Daylight Saving has been up for a 


| thorough airing this season and a bill has 


been introduced prohibiting municipali- 
ties from passing time ordinances con- 
trary to the State law. A further measure 


deemed imperative by the organized | 
farm groups asks for a State appropria- | 


tion to mvestigate methods for control of 
the Oriental peach moth in New Jersey. 


Farm Products Show Finest Ever 


In conjunction with, the meetings, the 
New Jersey farmers staged the finest 


farm products exhibit ever held in the | 


State. The display of apples was particu- 


| larly noteworthy with large “blocks of 


New Jersey’s finest fruits shown for 
competition and for non-commercial 
purposes under the auspices of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society. The 
corn show was large this year and the 
potato exhibit in the competitive county 
classes, particularly of the round varieties, 
depicted the excellence of New Jersey's 
potato crop. 

The poultry show occupied a larger 
space than usual this season with such, 
breeds as Jersey Black Giant, White 
Leghorn and Plymouth Rock in pre- 
dominance. The exhibit by the New Jer- 
sey State College of Agriculture, the 
State Department of Agsiculture, the 
Conservation Commission and other 
allied institutions was large and well 
arranged. 

The principal convention held during 
the week was that of the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agricul- 
ture, which recently completed its three 
year membership campaign with a sub- 
stantial increase in members over last 
year, although not up to the banner year 
of three years ago when general agricul- 
tural economic conditions were at their 
best. President H. E. Taylor reported a 
general feeling of optimism on the farm 
bureau work throughout the State, while 
Secretary L. A. Cooley in his annual 
report reviewed the progress of last year 
and outlined a conservative program of 
ee for 1924, 








LUMBER 


at Bargain we lasy 


GIGANTIC ARMY CAMP BARGAIN SALE 


CAMP DIX 


Save $15.00 to $25.00 per thousand feet on any bill of lumber a during 
this Price-Smashing Sale! Just gt Pd save one-third to one-half on the cost of 
any bill ill of materiall OUR P’ +; ee THE LOWEST EVER! FROM $15.00 


The 29x80 stable and 20x20 bungalow illustrated above prove our 
low lumber prices. Prices shown above include all lumber, roofing, doors and windows 
needed to build th these buildings complete. Don’t buy a thing un 1 you get our prices! 
We invite you to come direct to this great Army Camp and select your material your- 
self—or you can order direct from our Free Bargain Catalog. and be sure of getting per- 
fect service backed by our BINDING GUARANTEE.” Mail coupon below today for 
your free copy of our catalog. 


























GET OUR FREIGHT PREPAID 
PRICES ON YOUR LUMBER NEEDS 


Evenif you liveas far as 500 miles from this Cam 

we save you $150 to $350 on acarload of material,orjust as muc 

in portion on less than carload orders. i us ¢ us your list, list of 
for our low freight paid prices. W: ind of 





ING, DE! 

HEAVY TIMBERS, POSTS, ETC. 
preserved—n: avant with patented, nail il paler 

oop AS NEW FOR EVERY PRA 

today and send to us for freight paid or 





We furnish all lumber, seating os ond 
sash to build thisexcellent rtp 

kat any a ayy as thie garege himself. 
po te rh ASI we ori 
furnish two cy 16x18 for ges Oy ral completely 
described —_ in our free bargain catalog. 
Write for your free oy today. Dept. AA18, Wrightstown, New Jersey 


Mail Coupon Today=> cA. BS Siti ty gee 
for Free Bargain Catalog! 


Just mail this coupon to get our Free 
Bargain Catalog which gives prices and actual 


photographs o everything al at this this camp. In- 


| CAMP DIX SALVAGE CO. 


sam AALS, BLADE a aa 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package ‘is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 














ower 70 can A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 

get anywhere else. Send for our New Catalog N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 

covering all ote sates Rootes. 1 L_. Shin- of ‘int without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 

gles, Ridging, Ce: pa. It comes in i form of a dry powder and all 

PREPARED ROOFING ONLY sie jes rat. is required is cold water to make a nt 

weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 

buy Roofing, Paints, Fenci ines, outside or inside paint! . It is the cement principle 

applied to It eres to any surface, wood, 

stone or bi “oy cmvende and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 134 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial e will be 
mailed to you, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write today. ; 


TOBACCO HOMESPUN Smoking 5 Ibe Ibe. $1 25; 5: 10) WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


BE SURE TO MENTION 
robe te, Hand paked heving ‘" B10, 10 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 


RSE TISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
© minimum charge 


Count as one word eac 
dress. Th 


us: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. 


words. 


r insertion is $1 
initial, abbreviatio 
Main 8t., 


week. 
m and whole member, including name and 
Mount Morris, N. Y.”" counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
EVERY week the American AGriccLTuRistT reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monda 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule B 


to date of issue. 


Advertising orders must reach our 
previous 
ecause of 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
ord 


er 


‘EGGS AND POULTRY 





CATTLE 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS» Mam- 
moth Pekin ducks; White Wyandotte cockerels 





Pearl fo LAURA DECKER, Stanford- 

ville, N. 
PURE BRED MAMMOTH Toms and 
G. A. NICHOLS 


mammoth Toulouse geese. 
GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 





BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS—Good | 


farm raised, must please or money 


birds, 
relanded, cage 1. B. ZOOK, Ronks, Pa., Box A 





MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE %6 
ganders $7. Fine White Leghorn cockerels $3 
and $4each. CHARLES FE. HALLOCK, Mat- 
tituck, N ¥ 


‘BL: ACK K LEGHORN and single comb Black 
Minorca cockerels. Also both rose and single 
comb Black Minorca eggs, large size, $1 per 
dozen, post-paid. 8. G. THOMAS Cassville 
i ie 





ISLAND RED 
School, bred 


CHARLES 


RHODE 
— from State 
es tion 


CHOICE 8. © 
COCKERELS, 
for color and 
BAILEY. Canton, 














REGISTERED TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HOLSTEINS, all ages, Mammouth Bronze 
turkeys, reliable Shepherds, all ages, Rabbit 
oe MAPLE ISLAND FARMS, Canton, 

2. 3 





FOR SALE—REGISTERED GUERNSEY 
BULL CALVES, Lahgwater Warrior, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Proud Don breeding, $35 up. Ac- 


qoqres herd. G. LEWIS COLLINS. Aurora. 
NY 





JERSEY BULLS—Grandson of Financial 
Sensation, $60,000 bull, also grandson of im- 
prrpee Jap, prize winners, Westport Fair. and 

B. tested. Some guod prade cows. LEON 
sack. Crown Point, N 


WANTED TO BUY—From 1 to 8 
registered Holstein cows, T. B. tested. 
R. KOHLER, Hamburg, Pa 





pure bred 
PAUL 





SWINE 


LARGE PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES 
Headed by Real Type 10th; all ages; rw > 




















highest quality; lowest prices Cc EL- 
PREMIUM BUFF ROCKS istered | DREDGE, Marion, N. Y. 
Guernseys, registered Collies EDGEWOOD 7T ’ 
: ; 4 PLEASANT HILL BERKSHIRES, bred 
FARM, Ballston Lake, N. ¥ sows, young boars and fa fall plas. DAY & 
ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS. Healthy | YOUNG. Washington, Pa 
Wate any red birds. JOHN D. SMITH, | SiG TYPE O. I. C. REGISTERED PIGS 
alton, : 8 weeks ¥10 each: pairs no-akin; Grand Cham- 
- -—— — | pion breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. REM- 
50 CHICK BROODER for $4.50; Radiant | PiO® 
Brooder Heater (see the flame) just like | 1NGTON HILL, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
mother hen; - lamp once a week; guaranteed 
fire proof; satisfaction or money returned. Cir- o 
cular free. W. SHAMPANORE, Box 1,| MISCELLANEOUS 
Little Silver, N. J — es 
ACETYLENE FIXTURES—All kinds by 
WHITE WYANDOTTES Regal-Dorcas | parcel post Globes, lighters, burners, sad- 
strain. Grand layers of large eggs Choice | irons, hot plates, etc. New and used generators 
cockerels, $3.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. | and parts at bargain prices. Circulars free 
R. L. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. Y. c. A. BROWN, Mannsville, N. Y 
REAL RED REDS, pure bred, deep, rich WANTED—Old stamps and letters with 
red Cockerels and Pullets; two to five dollars; | stamps on, old gold and silver dollars. etc. 
satisfied customers. W.L. CALKINS, Meadow- | Cash paid. Write or send. F.G. EYCHNER, 
East Petersburg, Pa | R.2, Rome, N 


brook Farm, 





BRED-TO-LAY Barred Rocks; Reds; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorn chicks. BIG DISCOUNT 
if you order now BRUSH VALLEY FARMS 
Dept. 1, Centre Hall, Penna. 


BARRED ROCKS. Thompson's 
direct; both light and dark: cocks, 
$3.50 upward to $10; pullets $3 and $5 
Thompson's crossed with Parke's heavy 
strain for utility, $3.50 upward to $7.50. 
please or money refunded. I. H 
Sergeantsville, N. J, 


HILLPOT QUALITY CHICKS. Strong 
vigorous, true to breed. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks 
White Wyandottes, etc. Safe delivery gcuaran- 
teed 1,200 miles. Catalog free W. F. HILL- 
POT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J 


“PRODUCTION BRED" NEW YORK 
STATE CERTIFIED 8. C. W. LEGHORN 
COCKERELS From one of the best laying 
strains in the East Also yearling hens. Write 





Ringlets 
cockerels 


laying 
Must 











for circular and prices. CROCKETTS POUL- 
TRY FARM, Dept. A., Crocketts, N. Y 
TURKEYS 





PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 


| 


Also | 


BACORN, | 


BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25c 
per foot. Freight paid. A. L 
laken, N. Y. 

FREE BOOK 
Jesus. Convincing Bible evidence 
MISSION, Rochester, 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 











at $55,896.36; corresponding figure on the 
latter statement is $7,635.01. We would like 
you to be good enough to explain this. 

“$3—Former statement shows plant, real 
estate and water power carried at $541,932.86. 
The latter statement $636,001.61. Will you 
kindly also explain this difference? 

“4—Do the figures referred to above mean 
that the plant is free and clear and that there 
is no mortgage, or other indebtedness against 
it? 

“5—In both statements, under the heading 
of liabilities, your outstanding common stock 
is carried at about $25 a share. We believe 
that this was sold for $100 a share and would 
thank you to advise us why it is only carried 
for $25 a share. 

“6—Both statements include in the assets: 
Securities and investments. We understand 
the bulk of these are subsidiary companies. 
Will you kindly advise us what is the actual 
value of these securities and investments in the 
event of dissolution of these subsidiary com- 
panies? 

“We would appreciate it if you would give 


| this matter your prompt attention as we feel 





that the foregoing items call for some explana- 
tion on your part. Naturally, these matters 
are of vital interest to our subscribers who are 
stockholders of your company. We would be 
pleased to receive a statement from you, at 
your very earliest convenience, enlightening us 
on the foregoing and giving us any additional 
information which you care to concerning the 
present status of your company. 

“Please be assured that we wish to be en- 
tirely fair to you in every respect and to get 
your statement before advising our subscribers 
as to our opinion of the facts.” 


We received no answer to this letter and 
on December Ist we wrote another letter 
to this company reading as follows: 


“We beg to remind you that we have re- 
ceived no reply to our letter of Navember 20. 
“*Please be assured that we wish to be per- 


| fectly fair-minded and to hear two sides of 





FERRIS, Inter- | 


Prophet Elijah coming before | 
MEGIDDO | 


every question. As we have advised you, we 
have received numerous complaints about your 
company, and therefore, wish again to give 
you this opportunity of stating your side of the 
case. Please give this your prompt attention.” 


On December 5th, Mr. Samuel Null, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GLAD1toLAS—Finest varieties. Write for 
free Seve price list. Address EMANUEL 
BUECHLY, Greenville, O 


MILLIONS OF HIGH GRADE STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. Direct to growers at whole- 
sale prices. Write for our 20TH CENTURY 
CATALOG—ITS FREE And will save you 


























ETS save money and time Free delive: one mene a ~ 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS. from 25% to 50% om every order.  TOWN- 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. Marviend. — Salis y; 
| Mar; , 
POTATOES—Cobbler, Six weeks, ar ttumph. 
REAL ESTATE | others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N. Y 
FOR SALE OR RENT—160 acre estate. FOR SALE. True Danish Ballhead cabbage 
17 rooms, furnished, elevation 1500 feet, 60 seed. Imported eee Odense, Denmark. 
miles from New York, excellent boarding-house | $2 per Ib. . } a C. J. STAFFORD, Route 
or sanitarium, fully L oanepes farm with limed 3, Cortland 
soil. t Address OWN 5 Clinton Place, | BLISS, the wonderful new strawberry 
developed at the experiment station. Rich in 
FARM FOR SALE near Salisbury, where | flavor, large and ——. we oer 
farming pays. Fertile soil, good markets and | dozen, postpaid. Circular free. A. - 
fine macadam roads " full particulars KAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 


s For 
address SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, 


Md 
ATTRACTIVE FARMS, 

the valley of the Penobscot 

ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, 





at low prices in 
River in Maine. 
Maine. 


























CROP FORECAST FOR 1924—The Agricul- 
ture College and Farm Bureau in New York have 
records which enable them to predict crop yields 
with surprising accuracy. For 1924 it is pre- 


| dicted that Cornellian Oats, Alpha Barley and | 
































Ng olo $ $15 C 
Set A — > Now 1 yt r. — a Cornell No. 11 corn will outyield other varieties | 
| | as they 2 in past. nico will be high | 
T > 7% TURKEYS | Certified Russet Potatoes also 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Large, | : , 
pure-bred, healthy stock. Hens hatched spring | HELP WANTED Your yields actually increased 2 as yt ver 
of 1923. 8 Toms $12. WILLIAM W —— _ — - today for complete information 4 - 
KETCH. Cohocton. New York ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to | MORE, Hill Farm, Box A, Honeoye 
: 65, willing to accept Government positon. Falls. N. Y 
FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys $117-$250. traveling or stationary, write M ° 
Free from disease. toms $10, hens $7. MRS OZMENT, 258, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
A. M. CLARKE, Adams, N. ¥ | WANTED—Salesman with automobile, by HONEY 
: large oil and paint company to call upon farmers | 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—You poe pte ty nt Previous experience unneces- | _ HONEY—Light clover postpaid 3rd zone, 
should order your breeding stock at once, toms | gary Excellent opportunity. Address at once | 5 tbs. $1.05, Dark 95c. Price list free ROS- 
$10, hens $8. Three hens i, Satisfaction | THE LENNOX OIL & PAINT CO., Dept COE F. WIXSON, Dept. A., Dundee, New York. 
guaranteed. GEORGE A. BLAIR, Lebanon, | « ‘levels or 
N. Y. -, Sa HONEY. 5lbs. Clover $1.10, 10 Ibs. $2, 
| buckwheat $1 and $1.75. yy as three 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Pairs oN ANTE zones. 60 Ibs. pure Clover $7 uckwheat $6. 
and trios unrelated. JOHN D. SMITH, Wal- AGENTS WANTED HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. 
5 AGENTS. Men's Shirts. Easy to sell. Big CLOVER honey. 5 Ibs. $1.25, 10 Ibs. $2.15, 
demand eve here. Make 15.00 daily. ~- e paid. J.C 3 Be rthampton, 
BLACK SUFFOLK TURKEYS—‘The Tur- | (mand), Cyery where. optete line. Exchaive | Ries? Pa 4 6 
key Beautiful Prolific, hardy and profitable. | patterns. Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT 
Hens $6.50 and $7.50 each. Toms $9, $10 and | \;,ANUFACTURERS, 241 W. Van Buren, | 
$11 each. Some fine breeders at same prices : oe 99 Chicago “ e ~_— 
ROCK-CLIFF FARM, Brogueville, Pa. * Pay Ss, See DOGS AND PET STOCK 
eset sone . IHN 
50 TURKEYS LEF' For sale cheap ane ene atnuee NCY BRED COLLIE PUPPIES. J 
Write quick. WALTER CLARK, Freeport, O WOMEN’S WANTS p| SMITH. Walton, NOY. 
. . " PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- | DOGS. All Kinds. Cheap. C. O. D. 
FOR SALE. White Holland turkeys. MRS. | nold package. bright new calicoes and percales. | Trial. Dog Feed, Medicine Supplies. Free 
L. CLOSE, Locke, N. Y. Your money's worth every time ATCH- | Book Doctoring and Feeding. KASKASKIA 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn | KENNELS AMAG, Herrick, Ill. 
TURKEYS—Hens and Toms—with size | ~ 
and quality. Pairs and trios no akin. Mam- BUTTERFLY APRONS 39c, “Miss Sara- | DOGS AND PET STOCKS. An long- 
moth Bronze. Bourbon Red. Narragansett, | toga’’ housedresses $1.39; both $1.75. Agents | haired kittens of purebred stock. Maine grown 
White Holland, write, WALTER BROS.. Pow- | wanted. BENNETTS GARMENTS, Schuyler- | pets, male or female. ORRIN J. DICKEY, 
hatan Point, Ohio. ville, N. ¥ | Belfast, Maine. 
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Farmers’ Standard Carbide Exposed 
(Continued from page 67) 

President of the Farmers Standard Cap. 








1 





bide Company, wrote us as follows: 


“We beg to advise you in respect of your 
letter of November 20th that instead of 
ing to your letter in any extended corre 
spondence we would be pleased to meet with 
you in person and take up matters referred to 
by you in your communication. 

“If you will let us know when it is conve 
nient for the writer to meet you he will be glad 
to make an appointment with you. Thanking 
you, we remain. 


After receipt of this letter we made two 
appointments with Mr. Null so that we 
could get the facts from him, but he failed 
to keep both of them and we are still 
waiting to hear from this gentleman. 

We are, therefore, obliged to draw our 
own conclusions from the company’s 
statement. Some of the significant things 
as shown by this statement are as fol 
lows: The balance sheet of December $1, 
1922, was very illuminating. Among the 
assets which appeared there is the item, 
“Securities and Investments $371,901.” 
Now, this would be a very valuable asset 
if it consisted of Liberty Bonds or other 
guilt-edge securities. We find, however, 
that these securities and investments 
consist principally of stock which the 
Farmers Standard Carbide Company 
holds in its own subsidiaries—namely— 
500 shares in the Standard Carbide Sales 
Company; 1,000 shares in the National 
Generator Company and 40,000 shares in 
the Standard Acetylene Company. 

The President of the Farmers Standard 
Carbide Company, Mr. Samuel Null, is 
also President of the Standard Acetylene 
Company. According to _ statements 
made by him several months ago, this 
company has not yet begun operations, 
and as far as we can learn, none of the 
other companies have passed beyond the 
promotion stage. In other words, money 
that has passed from the right hand into 
the left is considered an asset of the 
conrpany and carried on the books as an 
“investment.” 

This statement of December 31, 192%, 
also shows that the company carrie 
“patents, trademarks and _ good-will” 
at $200,000. This is carried as an asset. 
The statement also shows as an asset 
“organization expenses” —that is, money 
that it long ago spent—at a sum over 
$249,000. “The total of these assets,” 
together with the securities referred to 
above, is nearly $800,000. Ask your local 
banker how much he thinks the company 
could realize on this $800,000 in case it 
was liquidated, or selling out, and a stock 
holder wanted to get his pro-rata share of 
the company’s capital. The statements 
of December 31, 1921 and 1922, show that 
the company carries as a liability 1s 
common stock at $25 a share. Mr. Null 
has written that this stock was sold at 
$100 a share and that this price has “neb 
ther been increased or decreased.” 
then is it carried on the books of the 
company only at $25 a share? What 
became of $75 from over $100 that was 
paid for this stock? This is a question 
that its stockholders are very anxious # 
learn. Apparently only $25 ac 


| went into the treasury of the company 





| pany; 


from over $100 which the stockh 
paid. 
Read the following articles about this 
company and we think you will see 
became of this money. We will also show 
you how the company paid its dividends, 
how and why salesmen made pe 
calls to deliver dividend checks of $1.75 
how and why dividends were declared im 
stock of the Standard Acetylene Com 
why the company has sto} 
doing business in the State of Ohio; how 
the company declines to buy back: its 
stock; how in certain instances 
holders have paid for the stock and ne 
even received their certificates, and 1 mie 
other interesting facts in regard to 

most interesting company. 





I could ‘not get along without the 
American Acricutturist.—W. L Pat 
cHEN, R. D. No. 25, West Danby, 


N.Y 
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Business 
(Continued from page 76) 


York State Breeders Association, which 
association was organized in 1887, “the 

gress of tuberculosis control work and 
plans for future work,” received the most 
attention and discussion. Byrne A. 
Pyrke, Commissioner of State De 
ment of Farms and Markets outlined the 
work that is being done. Dean V. A. 
Moore of the State Veterinary College 
at Ithaca said “There is a shortage of 
yeterinarians, and this shortage will prob- 
ably grow: worse.” 


Representative of Canada Addresses 
Sheep Growers 


“Cutting down overhead expense by 
increasing the volume of wool pooled” 
was the unanimous desire of the twenty- 
five delegates representing thirty-eight 
organized loca] wool grqwers cooperative 
associations, who attended the fourth 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Federation of County Sheep Growers 
Association, Inc. 

The reports of the management showed 
the fourth annual pool with something 
over 471,000 pounds of wool pooled. 
Some of the grades have been sold. Indi- 
cations are that when the pool is finally 
closed the return to growers would be 
favorable, perhaps not in excess of prices 
paid by some local buyers. Because of 
the shortage of wool, sheep men were 
favored by the increased activities of 
local buyers this last year over some 
years. The outstanding and lasting work 
of the wool growers cooperative is that 
during the past four years there has been 
an opportunity for growers to know more 
about the quality of the wool that they 
have produced and to sell the wool on its 
merits by grade. The man who has good 
clean wool has profited and the amount 
of rejects or off-quality wool is being cut 
down every year according to the man- 
agement. 

A large mass meeting of sheep growers 
is planned with the next annual meeting. 
This will make. it possible for new ideas 
and worth-while suggestiony, to be pre- 


sented by the wool growers from 
different sections. 
Canadian wool growers have been 


pooling their wool with success according 
to Hon. A. A. McMillan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 
who addressed the delegates at their eve- 
ning session. The Canadian pool proceeds 
on the basis that it must return to the 
grower as good a price as he can get else- 
where if it is to succeed. So far the 
Canadian pool has been able to do this. 
There is no contract with the grower, his 
pooling is purely on a contributing basis. 

Resolutions favoring the completion of 
the sheep building at the State Fair 
Grounds at the earliest possible moment, 
that the Truth and Fabric law be passed, 
and that legislation affecting the po law 
he carefully followed, were passed at the 
dosing session. Throughout the meeting 
4 fine spirit of cooperation was mani- 
bested by delegates. This was prompted 
by the ever-apparent effort of the man- 
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Pgheep int Cow Men Plan Year’s | ship fee took up the afternoon of the 


meeting. The dues were left as they were, 
no changes having been made, 


Association of America were elected. 
They include Harry Yates, Orchard Park, 


D. M. White, Bath; H. H. Mg Ithaca; 
a 


W. W. Stevens, Liverpool; rvey F. 
Farrington, Lowville; A. W. Brown, West 
Winfield; Carl Schaudt Montgomery; 
N, G. Ellis, Fort Edward; O. H. Johnson, 
Ticonderoga; Robert Austin, Chitten- 
ango; D. D. Armstrong, Watertown; A. 
A, Hartshorn, Hamilton; C. F. Bigler, 
Syracuse; W. D. Robens, Poland; John 
M. Hamm, Poughkeepsie; Carl Amost, 
Syracuse; John M. Dewey, Turin; R. N. 
Thompson, Heuvelton; J. R. Wait, Au- 
burn; Frank P. Price, Syracuse; Geo. A. 
Abbott, Cortland. 


- The officers for the coming year are: 
Chas. F. Bigler, Syracuse, president; 


Delegates Maynard Smith, Elmira, first vice-presi- 
to the meeting of the Holstein-Friesian 


dent; C. V. Marshall, Morrisville, second 
. Vice-president; Geo. Smith, Watertown, 
“treasurer; M. C. Bond of Syracuse is 
secretary. 

The meeting favored Syracuse as the 
jlace of meeting for 1924 Dairy Show. 
Mr. Bigler, president of the association, 
is very much in favor of a winter show at 
Syracuse, and as chairman of a committee 
is working with the other farm organiza- 
tions in the State to make that possible 
the coming winter. 

Directors elected for the State Associa- 
tion are: Harry Yates, Orchard Park; 
R. E. Chapin, Batavia; George W. 
Smith, Alfred; Maynard Smith, Elmira; 
C. F. Bigler, Syracuse; George N. Smith, 


Watertown; H. FP. Farrington, Lowville; 

he: WH Brown, West Winfield; E. J. 

Chaffee, Wassaic; H. V. Bump, Cam- 

ie Eugene West, Wellsboro: and 
C. B. Marshall, Morrisville. 





I consider the A. A. a real good farm 
paper.—C. C. Biarp, Worthville, N. Y. 





I think the A. A. one of the best farm 
papers.—LrRoy CrounseE, Voorheesville, 
A 


It was simply through neglect that I did 
not renew my subscription before. We 
would simply be lost if it had been discon- 
tinued as we like it very much.—Mar- 
GARET ALLEN, Towanda, Pa. 








agemet and officials to keep the over- 
head costs just as low as possible. 


Holstein Association Conducts Sale 


Following the annual meeting of the 
New York State Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ation held in the Yates Hotel, the fourth 
panel two-day sale was held in the 
Coliseum at the State Fair Grounds. 
Chas. F. Bigler of Sy racuse, president of 
the association, said: “This is a real busi- 
hess sale. Consigners and buyers are 
discriminating as to conformation, type 
and breeding. The sales that we have 
have been of wonderful value in 
ping our breeders and the breed gen- 
tally in this State.” 
Over 120 head were sold and some forty 
lers of the State consigned. Con- 
g that the selections were made by 
committees in each county, the 
foup offered for sale run very uniform. 
first day of the sale the ten highest 
Weraged $326.00. 





uch discussion regarding member- 
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T 
prayed for the 
a murdered man—then 
trimmed the gamblers 
at their own shell 
game. And what he 
didn’t do to Hell’s Depot! 

Lure of Piper's Glen 

—T. G. Roberts. In 

the north woods, where 

wallops count more than 

wallets, Jim Todbun- 
ter, of the sledge hammer 
i set a dizzy pace, un- 
tl— 

Apache Valley — Arthur 
Chapman. Cattle rustlers, 
night roundups, a yellow 
= love in the enemy's 


Segond. Mate —H. Bedford 
Jones. Mutiny in the China 
seas; ship's scuppers running 
red; women besieged by cut- 
throats on island. 

Leaded Dice—E. L. Sabin. 
How bold American adventurers 
drove the Spaniards out of Texas. 
Flaming passions, desperate fighting, 
beeehery - ture, prison. 

Arizona Argonauts—H. Bedf -Jenes. Shipwrecked 
men “‘driffin’ wild.” Mysterious jo with a beau- 
tiful white daughter. fight at the waterhole. Gold, 
guns and get-away. 

Devil’s Payday—W. C. Tuttle. Hard-~dying horses who 
we both Nature and men. Burning sands—buzzards in 


— of Green Death—F. R. Buckley. Creepy, 
strange, this myeery of the lost barranco. Terrible conflict 
in the desert. ty versus desire. 

Don Quickshot ef the Rie Grande—Stephen Chalmers. 
A big man who was lookin’ for trouble—and found it. 
Bandits, a, raging storm, and a pair of blue eyes that promised 


of Sundown—W. C, Tuttie. Where bravery 
and Senta count. Rough cowpunchers—quick to greet 
a friend or choke a traitor. i 
Challenge of the North—J.B.Hendryx. “Bad” men 
and true. Nerve that balks at nothing. Cold, hunger, 
beasts—they laugh at ‘em all. 
Sky-High Corral— on? Tale of a forest 
ranger who refused to “lay down.’ either fire, feud nor 
jealous scheming can whip a regular he-man 















BOOKS" 7 


miss these stories of glorified 
history and entrancing thrillers. 
Don’t depend entirely on the dry 
pages 
your knowledge of the inside story 
of the fearless men and brave women 


who experienced breath-taking ad- 


_ventures. Get the detailed human 
interest facts out of these twelve 
books by famous authors. 


Read About Wildcat Nell 

“Just because I wear cowboy 
clothes and ride and shoot like a man,” 
said Wildcat Nell, “I guess there’s a 
lot of talk about me going around, but 
from now on I help dad in this feud, 
and you can take that home to the boys 
at Keystone Ranch.” And Wildcat Nell 
swung her heavy rawhide lash across the 
ranchman’s shoulders. He could feel 
the blood rush into the welt where the 
stinging lash had cut through his shirt. 
Wildcat Nell—! but read the rest for 
yourself in “‘Apache Valley,” one of the 
many daring stories in these twelve 
big bully books. A thrill on every page. 


Action in Every Story 


Over 100,000 sets of these twelve 
gripping, fascinating books are to be 
found in the homes of people who enjoy 
real red-blooded tales of hand-to-hand 
conflicts, two-gun men, fearless and loyal 
women in the Frozen North, on the 


for All 


OU’RE cheating yourself if you 


of the average history for 


“sd They Fought to the Finish 
With Odds Against Them 


Ontil--/ 





China Seas, in the Devil’s Hole and in 
the Apache Valley. Good, clean whole- 
some stories, nothing that could not be 
read by any boy or girl. 


Send No Money 


You don’t need to send a penny in advance 
to get this whole set of twelve swift, made-a- 
minute books; just put your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it now before 
this remarkably low-price offer is withdrawn. 
Then when the postman hands you the 
books simply pay him $1.98, plus few cents 
delivery charges, but remember you are not 
to consider this a final purchase until after 
five days, for if you don’t think these books 
to be the most fascinating you ever read, 
you can return them and your money will 
be returned. Covers in full colors. Treat 
yourself to some real entertainment and 
mail the coupon now. 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-261 Garden City, N. Y. 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-261 Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 12 volumes of 
Western Stories by Hendryx, Tuttle and 
other famous authors. I will pay the 
postman only $1.98 (plus few cents delivery 
charges). It is understood that may 
return these books, if I desire, within 
five days and receive my money back 


promptly. 

DI 5 Hk ro vosvetlna Vann cdtee kee 
Address 

City State... 

a Ak A 
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The Broad Highway -srsestery rarnoi 


“4\7OU do not fear me any longer?” 

“No, a woman knows instinc- 
tively whom she must fear and whom 
not to fear.” 

Well?” 

**And you are one I do not fear, and, I 
think, never should.” 

“And yet, I am very like 
said so vourself'”’ 

“Him!” she exclaimed, starting. “I 
had forgotten. Where is he—what has 
become of him?” and she glanced appre- 
hensively towards the door 

“Half way to Tonbridge 
by now. 

“Tonbridge!"* said she, in a tone of 
amazement, and turned to look at me 
again. “But he is not the man to—to 
run away.” 

“No, indeed!” said I. shaking my head, 
“he certainly did not run away, but cir- 
and a stone, were too much 


him—you 


or should be 


cumstances 
even for him.” 

*A stone?” 

“Upon which he happened to fall, and 
strike his head—very fortunately for me.” 

“Was he much hurt?” 

“Stunned only,”? I answered. 

She was still kneeling beside my chair, 
but now she sat back, and turned to 
stare into the fire. And, as she sat, I 
noticed how full and round and white her 
arms were, and that the hand, which vet 
held the sponge, was likewise very white, 
neither big nor little, but with long, 
slender fingers. Presently, with a sudden 
gesture, she raised her head and looked 
at me again—a long, searching look. 

“Who are vou?” she asked suddenly. 

““My name,” said I, “is Peter.” 

“Yes,” she nodded, with her eyes still 
on mine. 


* IDETER—Smith,” I went on, “and, 
by that same token, I, am a black- 
smith—at your service.” 

*Peter—Smith!” repeated, as 
though trving the sound of it, hesitating 
at the surgame exactly as I had done. 
*Peter—Smith! and mine is Charmian, 
Charmian—-Brown.” And here again 
was a pause between the two names. 

‘Yours is a very beautiful name,” said 
I, “especially the Charmian!”’ 

“And yours,” she retorted, “is a beau- 
tifully—ugly one!” 

**Yes?” 
Especially the—Peter!”’ 

“Indeed, I quite agree with you,” said 
I, rising, ‘‘and now, if I may trouble vou 
for the towel—thank you!” Forthwith 
[ began to dry my face as well as [ might 
on account of my injured thumb, while 
she watched me with a certain elusive 
merriment peeping from her eves, and 
quivering at me round her lips, an ex- 
pression half mocking, half amused 
Wherefore, I fell to towelling myself 
vigorously, so much so, that, forgetting 
the cut in my brow, I set it bleeding 
faster than ever. 

“Oh, you are very clumsy!” she cried, 
springing up and, snatching the towel 
from me, she began to stanch the blood 
with it. “If you will sit down, I will bind 
it up for you.” 

“Really, it is quite unnecessary,” I 
demurred. 


she 


7 UITE!” said she; “is there anything 
will serve as a bandage?” 

“There is the towel!’’ I suggested 

“Not to be thought of!” 

“Then you might tear a strip off the 
sheet,”” said [, nodding towards the bed. 

Ridiculous!” said she, and proceeded 
to draw a handkerchief from the bosom of 
her dress, and having folded it with great 
nicety and moistened it in the bowl, she 
tied it about my temples. 

Now, to do this, she had, perforce, to 
pass her arms about my neck, and this 
brought her so near that I could feel her 
breath upon my lips, and there stole to me 
a perfume very sweet, that was like the 
fragrance of violets at evening. But 
quicker than it takes to write, the bandage 
was tied, and she was standing before me, 
straight and tall. 


“There—that is more 
isn’t it?’’ she inquired, and with the words 
she bestowed a final little pat to the ban- 
dage,. a touch so light—so ineffably 
gentle—that it might almost have been 
the hand of that long-dead mother whom 
I had never known. 

“Thank you—ves, very comfortable!” 
said I. But, as the words left me, my 
glance, by accident, encountered the 
pistol, near by, and a sudden anger came 
upon me, for I remembered that, but for 
my intervention, this girl was a murder- 
wherefore, I reached for it im- 
pulsively, but she was before me, and 
snatching up the weapon, hid it behind 
her 

“Give it to me,” said I, frowning, “‘it 
is an accursed thing!” 

“Yet it has been my friend to-night,” 
she answered. 


ess, 


"C= it to me!’ I repeated. She 
XZ regarded me with a disdainful air. 

“Come,” said I, and held out my hand. 
So, for a while, we looked into each other's 
eyes; then, all at once, she dropped the 
weapon on the table before me and turned 
her back to me. 

“I think, she began, speaking with her 
back still turned,“‘—that you have——” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“—very unpleagant—eyes!”” 

“TIT am very sorry for that,” said I, 
dropping the weapon behind my row of 
books, having done which, I drew both 
chairs nearer the fire, and invited her to 
sit down. 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand,” said 
she loftily. 

“As you will,” I answered; but, even 
while I spoke, she sank into the nearest 
chair, and, chin in hand, stared into the 


“*And so,” said she, ‘as I sat down oppo- 
site her, “and so your name is Peter 
Smith, and you are a blacksmith?” 

“Yes, a blacksmith.” 

“And do you live here alone?” 

“Ves.” 

“And is this cottage yours?” 

“Yes—that is, it stands on the Sefton 
estates, I believe, but nobody hereabout 
would seem anxious to dispute my right 
of occupying the place, because it is 
generally supposed to be haunted.” 

“Oh!” 


* J T*was built by some wanderer of the 

roads,” I explained; “‘a stranger to 
these parts, who lived alone here, and 
eventually died alone here.” 

“Died here?” 

‘““Hanged himself on the staple above 
the door, yonder.” 

“Oh!” said she again, and cast a fearful 
glance towards the deep-driven, rusty 
staple 

“The country folk believe his spirit still 
haunts the place,”’ I went on. 

“It must be very lonely here.” 

“Delightfully so.” 

“And what did 
pistol? ei 

“IT dropped it out of sight behind my 
books yonder.” 

“IT wonder why I gave it to you.” 

“Because, if you remember, I asked 
you for it.” 

“But I usually dislike doing what I am 
asked, and your manner was—scarcely 
courteous.” 

“You also objected to my eyes, I 
think?” 

*Yes,”” she nodded. 

“Hum!” said I. 

The dark night, outside, was filled with 
malignant demons now, who screamed 
furiously round the cottage; but here, in 
the warm firelight, I heeded them not at 
all, watching, rather, this woman, where 
she sat, gaming deep into the glow. And 
where the light touched her hair it woke 
strange fires, red and bronze. And it was 
very rebellious hair, with little tendrils 
that gleamed against her temples, and 
small, defiant curls that seemed to strive 
to hide behind her ear, or to kiss her 
snowy neck. 


vou do with the— 


comfortable, ° 


S to her dress, I, little by little, became 
4 aware of two facts, for whereas her 
gown was of a rough, coarse material, the 
stockinged foot that peeped at me beneath 
its hem (her shoes were drying on the 
hearth) was clad in a silk so fine that I 
could catch, through it, the gleam of the 
white flesh beneath. From this apparent 
inconsistency I deduced that she was of 
educated tastes, but poor—probably 
a governess, or, more likely still, taking 
her hands into consideration, a teacher of 
music, and was going on to explain to 
myself her present situation as the out- 
come Bf Beauty, Poverty, and the Devil, 
when she sighed, shivered slightly, and 
reaching her shoes from the hearth pre- 
pared to slip them on. 

“They are still very wet!” said I 
deprecatingly. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“And it rains very hard!” said I. 

“Yes,” and she shivered again. 

“Indeed, it would be madness for the 
strongest to stir abroad on such a night.” 

Charmian stared into the fire. 

“What with the wind and the rain the 
roads would be utterly impassable, not to 
mention the risks of falling trees or shat- 
tered boughs.” 

Charmian shivered again. 

“And the inns are all shut, long ago; to 
stir out, therefore, would be the purest 
folly.” 

Charmian stared into the fire. 

“On the other hand, here are a warm 
room, a good fire, and a very excellent 
bed.” 

She neither spoke nor moved, only her 
eyes were raised suddenly and swiftly to 
mine. 


“ee ),”’ [continued, returning her look, 
“here, most convenient to your 
hand, is a fine sharp knife, in case you are 
afraid of the ghost or any other midnight 
visitant—and so—good night, madam!” 
Saying which, [ took up one of the can- 
dles and crossed to the door of that room 
which had once been Donald's. I bowed 
somewhat stiffly on account of my 
bruises, and, going into my chamber, 
closed the door behind me. 

[ undressed slowly, for my thumb 
was very painful; also I paused fre- 
quently to catch the sound of the light, 
quick footstep beyond the door, and the 
whisper of her garments as she walked. 

**Charmian!”’ said I to myself when at 
length all was still, ““Charmian!” And 
I blew out my candle. 

Outside, the world was filled with 
woeful lamentation. But, as I lay in the 
dark, there came to me a faint perfume as 
of violets at evening-time, elusive and 
very sweet, breathing of Charmian her- 
self; and putting up my hand, I touched 
the handkerchief that bound my brow. 

““Charmian!" said I to myself again, 
and so fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V 


IN WHICH I HEAR ILL NEWS OF GEORGE 


HE sun was pouring in at my lattice 

when I awoke next morning to a gen- 
eral soreness of body that at first puzzled 
me. But as I lay in that delicious state 
between sleeping and waking, I became 
aware of a faint, sweet perfume; and, 
turning my head, espied a handkerchief 
upon the pillow beside me. And immedi- 
ately I came to my elbow, with my eyes 
directed to the door, for now indeed I 
remembered all, and beyond that door, 
sleeping or waking, lay a woman. 

In the early morning things are apt to 
lose something of the glamour that was 
theirs over night; thus I remained 
propped upon my elbow, with my ears on 
the stretch, hearkening for any move- 
ment from the room beyond that should 
tell me she was up. But I heard only the 
early chorus of the birds and the gurgle of 
the brook, swollen with last night's rain. 
In a while I rose and began to dress some- 
what awkwardly, on account of my 


thumb, yet with rather more than my_ 





usual care, stopping occasionally to hear 
if she were yet astir. Being at last f 
dressed, I sat down to wait until I should 
hear her footstep. But I listened vainly, 
for minute after minute elapsed until, 
rising at length, I knocked softly. And 
having knocked thrice, each time louder 
than before, without effect, I lifted the 
latch and opened the door. 

My first glance showed ime that the bed 
had never even been slept in, and that 
save for myself the place was empty. And 
yet the breakfast-table had been neatly 
set, though with but one cup and saucer, 

Now, beside this cup and saucer was 
one of my few books, and picking it up, 
I saw that it was my Virgil. Upon the 
fly-leaf, at which it was open, I had, 
years ago, scrawled my name thus: 


PETER VIBART 


But lo! close under this, written ig 
a fine Italian hand, were the following 
words: 

“To Peter Smith, Esq. (the “Smith” underlined) 
Blacksmith. Charmian Brown (“ Brown” likewise under 
lined) desires to thank Mr. Smith, yet because thanks are 


so poor and small, and his service so great, needs must she 
remember him as a gentleman, yet oftener as a black 





THE STORY SO FAR’ 


ETER VIBART, disinherited un- 

less he marry Lady Sophia Sefton, 
whom he has never seen, travels the | 
broad highway till he finds a village 
where he can earn an honest living. 
He lives in an old cottage, works for 
George, the blacksmith, and numbers 
among his new friends, {the “An- 
cient,” a quaint old man. 

One stormy night, a woman takes 
refuge in his cottage, fleeing from a 
man whom Peter fights and knocks 
unconscious. Because the man re- 
sembles him so closely, Peter decides 
he is his dissolute cousin, Sir Maurice, 
who may inherit the family fortune 
on the same condition. 











smith, and most‘6f all, as a man. Charmian Brown ~ 
him to aout this little trinket in memory of her; it is 
she has to offer him. He may also keep her handkerchief.” 

Upon the table was a gold heart-shaped 
locket, very quaint and old-fashioned, 
upon one side of which was engraved the 
following posy: 


“Hee who myne heart would keepe for long 
Shall be a gentil man and strong.” 


TTACHED to the locket was a nar 
<4 row blue riband, wherefore, passing 
this riband over my head, I hung the 
locket about my neck. And having read 
through the message once more, I cl 
the Virgil, and, replacing it on the shelf, 
set about brewing a cup of tea, and 9 
presently sgt down to breakfast. 

I had scarcely done so, however, whet 
there came a timid knock at the door, 
whereat I rose expectantly, and immed 
ately sat down again. 

“Come in!” said I. The latch ws 
slowly raised, the door swung open, § 
the Ancient appeared. If I was sur 
to see him at such an hour, he was evel 
more so, for, at sight of me, his mow 
opened, and he stood staring speechlesslf 
leaning upon his stick. 

“Why, Ancient,” said I, “you are eatly 
abroad this morning!” 

“Lord!” he exclaimed, scarcely abort 
a whisper. 

“Come in and sit down,” saidL 

“Lord! Lord!” he murmured, “s#® 
a-eatin’ ‘is breakfus’ tu. Lordy, Lord! 

“And why not, Ancient?” } 

“Why not?” he repeated disdainfullyy 
"Cause breakfus’ can’t be ate by a comp» 
can it?” 

“Why, no, certainly not.” Y 

“Consequently, you aren’t 2 cop 
you'll be tellin’ me.” p: 

“T?—no, not yet, God be thanked!” 

“Peter,” said the Ancient, shak bs 
head, “you du be forever a-givin al 
turns, that ye du.” 

“Do I, Ancient?” 

“Ay—that ye du, an’ me such a ag! 

(Continued on page 88) 
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I Learn to 


Make Soap 


Aunt Charlotte Shows How to Use Cracklings 


“fl HROUGH at last” I sighed aloud, 

vigorously shaking the last of the 
lard cracklings on the heaped up bucket, 
and in doing so spilling about half of them 
on the floor. I slammed the pan down on 
the stove and began viciously to pick up 
the offending bits. 

“What are you going to do with all 
those cracklings, child?” questioned Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Throw them and about seventy-five 
other buckets full of meat scraps into the 
ereek,”” I asserted. 

“Why, child alive!” ejaculated Aunt 
Charlotte, in horror. . “Waste all that 
precious fat! Why don’t you make soap 
out of it?” 

“How can I?” I asked, “when I don’t 
know how?” 

“Well, I will show you how to make all 
three kinds, hard and soft soap and hard- 
boiled soap. You have enough meat fat 
and scraps to make all the soap you need 
till next butchering time. Lucky I came 
along. Now, ydu just sit down and rest 
til I go home and get some lye,” she 
ordered. 

I was glad enough to obey her com- 
mands, and sat down thankfully in my 
little sewing-rocker. “If she helps me 
make soap that will do,” I thought, 
“those precious dollars saved will help 
me to get all sorts of things.” While I 
was thinking of what we needed and 
wanted, Aunt Charlotte tripped into the 
kitchen. 

“Now,” she said, “tell me where I 
can find things, for you look tired 
enough, child, and I can fix the soap. 
First of all I want some’iron or stone 
jars to mix the soap in.” 

I brought her several stone jars and my 
good aluminum kettle. 


Use Even the Bits on Bones 


“You must never use aluminum,” she 
protested, “but the jars’ are all right. 
Now where are your meat scraps? 
Every bit can be used; even the pieces 
having bones in them are all right for the 
boiled soap, which we will make tomor- 
row. Now we weigh out about ten pounds 
of scraps and let them melt. Here, we 
will put them on in this kettle,” and she 
placed the kettle full of scraps on the fire. 
“Now while they are heating I will empty 
can of lye into this jar and dissolve it in a 
two and a half pints of cold water. You 
must be careful to get it well dissolved.” 

“I see,” I answered. “And the grease 
has melted.” 

Aunt Charlotte lifted the kettle from 
the stove and poured the contents into 
another jar, then lifting up the jar in 
which she had dissolved the lye she 
slowly began pouring it into the grease. 
She kept stirring with an even slow 
motion all the while. 

“Never pour in the lye fast or stir 
ard,” she cautioned, “for if you do it is 
liable to separate the two things.” 

“How long must you stir it?” I asked. 

‘About ten minutes is the usual length 

of time,” she replied, “but sometimes it 
takes longer, and you can tell best about 
how thick it gets. It should be stirred 
until it gets syrupy, a little thicker than 
tiolasses. While I am stirring, you put 
the waxed paper into those boxes, which 
¥e will use for molds. The paper keeps 
the soap from sticking and if you have 
unbroken bars they look nicer.” 
. By the time I had the paper fitted into 
_ boxes she had brought, Aunt Char- 
otte pronounced the soap ready, and she 
Poured it into the boxes. 


Don’t Move the Soap for Several Days 


Ph sad we will cover the boxes with an 

blanket and take them into the wood- 

the Let them set two or three days and 

cut the soap into bars. You can do 

t, can't you?” 

I nodded. “Mother used to make good 
“ap, but I never could.” 

vilar Charlotte smiled. “Well, you 

after this, I know. And if you want 


to make nicer soap you can add some 
kind of toilet water, or some perfume, and 
with less lye you can make good toilet 
soap. * Well, you have lots more meat 
scraps to fix and we'll get busy. [I like 
best just to make a little at a time, and 
then if it doesn’t come out well you won't 
have so much bad soap.” 
“Will this be hard soap?” 


I inquired. 


“Yes,” replied Aunt Charlotte, “and |- 
and we will mix up some stuff for hard- | 
boiled soap and soft soap to make | 
tomorrow. You see you can’t make them | 
the same day. The hard-boiled soap is | 
made much like the hard soap that isn’t | 


boiled. Here we will put on ten pounds of 
the fat to melt, and while that is melting 
T'll stir up a can of lye with two and a half 
pints of water.” 

“The grease has melted,” I announced 
a short time later. 


“All right, bring it here and we will mix | 
it together, just as we did the other time.” | 


Aunt Charlotte stirred for a time. 

‘Now it is all right,” she said, “‘and we 
will cover it up and set it in a warm placé 
till morning. Then we will cut this up 


into bits and add seven pints of water | 


and put on the fire and heat very slowly. 
When all this is thoroughly dissolved the 
fire can be made hotter, and it should be 
cooked until it is about as thick as gravy. 


Soft Soap Needs Good Fat 
~ “Stir it now and then to keep it from 


sticking. When you have cooked it long | 


enough, put it into something in which it 
can stand for several days, then cut it 
into bars. After that, take it from the 
boxes or kettles and lay out in a cool room 
for two or three weeks before using.” 

“Is the soap better than that which 
isn’t boiled?”’ I asked. 

“T like it about the same, but some 
think it is better,” explained Aunt Char- 
lotte,” and maybe the lye in it doesn’t 
seem so strong. Now for the soft soap we 
will take three pounds of this rancid lard, 
and I will mix with it three pounds of 
rosin that I brought. Now pour in that 
can of lye and two points of water, but 


put it in slowly and I will stir. One ought | 


to stir it ‘about ten minutes, and just 
scraps won't do for this kind of soap. 
You watch the clock,” she commanded. 

“Time’s up,” I shouted. 

“Now we will let this stand till tomor- 
row morning, too, and then we will add 
two pints of water and heat very gently. 
I always let mine simmer, stirring every 
now and then till it is real thick; then I 
pour it into molds and cut it when it 
starts to harden.” 

The next day Aunt Charlotte came over 
early and before night I had rows and 
rows of the nicest looking soap, and it was 
good too!—Lena C. AHLERs. 


BERMUDA SANDWICHES 


1 cup meal 

1 tablespoon bacon grease 

1 teaspoon molasses 

Pinch of salt and enough boiling water 
to make the meal easy to handle. 


Shape with the hands into thin round 
cakes and cook in an iron skillet until 
brown and crispy. Split, butter lightly 
and insert a slice of sweet onion that has 
been salted. Crisp lettuce and bacon 
may also be added. Serve with greens 
or any kind of beans.—H. H. Hanrats. 


HOW WOULD YOU VOTE? 


T a home bureau meeting in Canton 
Center, Conn., the president in call- 

ing the roll asked each member to respond 
by naming the two fruits and two vege- 
tables used most frequently in her home. 
The Hartford County Farm News says 
that peaches and strawberries were the 


most used fruits and lima beans and corn | 


the most popular vegetables. Put it to 


the vote in your home bureau and tell us | 


the result. , 











MSweeny Trained Men in Demana 
at 40 10 B0 a Week 


Here’s one instance of the success McSweeny 
Training has brought thousands of men: 

George W. Smith, West Alexandria, O., has 
earned over $800 a month ever since he firfished his 
training. He now owns his own garage and auto 
agency. When Smith came to me he knew nothing 
about autos. He was a farmer boy, eager to learn. 
In eight weeks my methods made a big-money man out of him. And there’s 
no reason why any boy can’t do just as well. 


Ill Pay Your Railroad Fare to Cincinnati 
and Board You for My Full 8-Week Term 


I get calls every day from garages, battery stations, 
auto factories and so on, for McSweeny-trained 
men. The big fellows know where to come for men who 
will make “> Albert Boyer, of Alexandria, Ky., is only r9 
years, but he has been making a big success in his own business 
or two years. He says my training made him able to win out. 
To fill the calls on me for trained experts, I'm making this 
derful offer, which can be held open for only a short time, 
pa’ your railroad fare to Cincinnati, you for the full 
eig eeks. 


In 50 Days You're Read 
to Command a Big Pay Jo 


13,000,000 Autos and 1,000,000 Tractors must. be 
kept running. Spend 50 days in my great shops 
and no job will be too hard for you. Big wages 
and steady work are certain. “McSweeny Train- 
ing made me Chief Mechanic of a big plant in three 
months,” wrote Fred Pendley, Blowing Rock, N. 
C., to me recently. 


Electrical Course Included 


_ Every one of my students receives a complete course 
in practical electricity (a money-making profession in 
itself). He learns ignition, starting, lighting, power plant and 
motor and generator wiring—all by the same work-shop job-methods 
which teach him all about carburetors, transmissions, vulcanizing, 
battery construction and repair—e ing there is to know about 
any auto or tractor. He learns in 50 days to tackle any machine, in 
any condition, and “put it on its feet.” 


Mac Trains Men With Tools-Not Text Books ° 
5 You Learn Under Experts in aWondertul Shop 
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I have successfully managed more auto and 
tractor schools than any man in the world. Now 
I have been ra in om ery control of the former 
Rahe Auto and Tractor School, of Cincinnati, Ohio. I now 
can apply still more of the ideas for training auto experts, 
that made the former Rahe School such a wonderful insti- 
, tution when I was only in partial control. I can say with- 
out hesitation that the former Rahe School, now the McSweeny 
School, is by far the positon Auto, Tractor and lectri 
AEs, 2 kaa egg, En ES Fe Write me and I'll tell you 
e reat wics Y Wives id sc 
envelope and your future. ee ye ee oe 


Write Today for Hree Catalo 
€ Special Reduced luition Offer 





fo Mc Sweeny Lite Scholarshi 


MS SWEENY: 


-Auto, Tractor & Electrical 





McSWENY AUTO, TRACTOR AND ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 2 
Dept. 223, "Ninth and Walnut, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me your Big Free Book on auto 
and tractor business, and ‘ send ye 
e 





“me information on special re- 
duced tuition offer, in effect 
for a short time only. 


| wnt CPHOO en amy et ORE BS 

| WALNUT STS ee Ran nia: 

| IRL Successors to Rahe Auto & Tractor School \ cies on town... ssessenes fe 0 
‘ (No facilities for colored students) 
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Real Facts About Oil Stoves 


. 
a= enjoy true cooking satisfaction, get an oil stove 
equipped with the famous Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burners. Such a stove is far superior—first, because the 
burner generates a clean, odorless, blue flame of great in- 
tensity. Second, because this intense heat comes in direct 
contact with the cooking utensil. 


The Lorain Burner is easy to operate. It won’t get out of 
order. It seldom needs were g Gives no wick trouble. 
And the burner lasts. The vital part is guaranteed for ten 
years. Read the Guarantee. 

For twelve years this burner has been — perfect satisfaction in 
thousands upon thousands of homes. Each year the demand for Lorain- 
equipped Oil Stoves has steadily increased. Last year the demand was 
far ahead of production—great though that production was. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner is standard equipment on many 
well-known makes of oil stoves. That’s why you can get almost any 
size, style, and color of oil stove equipped with this famous burner. Ask 
your dealer. If there’s none nearby, write us for name of nearest one. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


OIL BURNER 











Guarantee 


Should the inner combustion tube 

of the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 

burn out within 10 years from date 
of purchase, replacement will be 


made entirely free of charge. 


Because the short chimney oil stove burner 
produces an intense flame which strikes 
directly on the bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat generated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruction of its vital 
part, the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been completely eliminated 
in the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner by 
making the inner combustion tube of 
“Vesuvius Metal” which is not affected by 
the destructive action of this intense heat. 
Therefore, American Stove Company now 
gives with each Lorain Oil Burner the 
unconditional guarantee shown above. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are equip- 
ped with Lorain High Speed Burners, Saciadines 
CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 

National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS 

New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O, 
QUICK MEAL 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St.Louis, Mo, 
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The Broad Highway , 


(Continued from page 86) 
man tu. I wonders at ye, Peter, an’ me 
wi’ my white ‘airs,”’ said he, sinking intg 
the chair I had placed for him and regard. 


| ing me with a stern, reproving eye. 


“Tf you will tell me what I have been 
guilty of—” I began. 

“LT come down ‘ere, Peter—so early ag 
it be, tu—I come down ‘ere to look for 
your corp’, arter the storm an’ what 
‘appened last night. I comes down ‘ere, 
and what does I find?—I finds ve a-eatin’ 
you breakfus’ just as if theer never 
‘ad’nt been no storm at all—no, nor 
nothin’ else.” 

“Tm sure,” said I, pouring out a second 
cut of tea, “I'm sure I would sooner you 
should find my corpse than any one else, 


| and am sorry to have disappointed you 





























worth of ordinary 
fuel will keep this 
Sanray lamp or lan- 
tern in operation for 
30 hours. Produces 


of the purest, whit- 
est and best light 
known to science. Nothing to 
wear; simple;safe; 10days' trial, 






































with the first purchase | 
of a Sanray Lamp. | 
Lights up the yard or barn like a search light. 

rite today for full information and agency 
proposition. 
KNIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 30.6) Chicago, M1.) | 



















not into your : 
and save one-third to one-half? 



















ome, too? 
yhy pay almost double for 





You, too, may as well save from one- 
third to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 
Ward's paper is not cheap paper. It is all standard quality, 
made lower in price by manufacturing in immense quantities. 
Think of papering an entire room 10x 12 feet, side walls, 
border and ceiling, for only 82 cents. 
Choose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, 
best patterns—tapestries, fabrics, “‘allovers’’ and stripes. Prices 
from 3 cents to 35 cents per single roll. 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 


This sample book will go into over one million homes. Why 
Why not see the best new patterns 


your 


paper? Write today for your copy of this free book of wall paper 
samples, 
Address Our House Nearest You. 






} 
L antern | MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Write today for 
ayenne tt Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Paper Sample 
As a ial introduc- Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. No.80-W 
tory offer, we will give 
you a 300 Candle Power 
Sunray Lantern FREE | 


















again, but really, Ancient—— 

“Oh, it are n’t the disapp’intment, 
Peter—I found one corp’, an’ that’s 
enough, I suppose—no, it are n't that— 
it’s findin’ ye eatin’ your breakfus’— 
just as if theer ’ad n't been no storm—no, 
nor yet no devil, wi ‘orns an’ a. tail, 
a-runnin’ up an’ down in the "Oller ‘ere, 
an’ a-roarin’ an’ a-bellerin’, as John 
Pringle said, last night.” 

“Ah! and what else did John Pringle 
say?” I inquired, setting down my cup, 

“Why, ‘e come into ‘The Bull’ all wet 
an’ wild-like, an’ wi’ ‘is two eyes a-stickin’ 
out like gooseberries! ‘By Goles!” says 
‘e, lookin’ round on us all, “I jest seen 
the ghost!’ ‘Ghost!’ says all on us, 
‘Ay.’ says John, lookin’ over ‘is shoulder, 
scared-like, ‘an’ what’s more, I heerd 
un tu!” ‘Wheér?’ says all on us. ‘ Wheer?? 
says John, ‘wheer but in that theer 
ghashly “Oller. I see a light, a-leapin’ 
an’ a-dancin’ about ‘mong the trees—ah! 


an’ [ ‘eerd ghouts.’ ‘Pooh! what's 
lights?” says Joel Amos, ‘that bean't 


much to frighten a man, no, nor shouts 
neither.” ‘Are n’t it?’ says John Pringle, 
fierce-like; ‘what if I tell ye the place be 
full o’ famin’ fire—what if I tell ye I see 
the devil ‘isself, all smoke, an’ briniston’ 
a-floatin’ an’ a-flyin’, an’ draggin’ a body 
through the tops o’ the trees?’ ‘Lord? 
says everybody, an’ well they might 
Peter. ‘I wonder,’ says Joel Amos at 
last, ‘I wonder who ’e was a draggin’ 
through the tops o’ the trees—an’ why?” 
‘That'll be poor Peter bein’ took -away, 
says I, ‘I'll go an’ find the poor lads 
corp’ in the mornin’’—an’ ’ere F be.” 

“And you find me not dead, after all 
your trouble,” said I. 

“If,” said the Ancient, sighing,- “if 
your arms was broke, or your legs, now= 
or if your ‘air was singed, or your face 
all burned, I could ha’ took it kinder; 
but to find ye a-settin’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’ 

it are n't what I expected of ye, Peter, 
no.” Shaking his head moodily, he 
took from his hat his snuff-box, but 
paused suddenly to stare at me very 
hard. “But,” said he, in a more hopeful 
tone, “but your face be all bruised al 
swole up, Peter.” 

“Ts it, Ancient?” 

“Ah! that it be,” ke cried, his eye 
brightening, “‘an’ your thumb all band- 
aged tu.” 

“Why, so it is, Ancient.” 

* An’—Peter—!”" He rose, trembling, 
and leaned towards me, across the table 

“Well, Ancient?” 

“Your throat——!” 

**Yes—what of it?” 

“Tt—be all marked—scratched it be= 
tore, as if—as if—claws ‘ad been at & 
Peter.” 

Ts it, Ancient?” 5 

“Peter—oh, Peter!” said he, will 
a sudden quaver in his voice, “who wast 
—what was it, Peter?’ His voice 
sunk almost to a whisper, and the 
plucked tremulously at my sleeve. ~ 
Peter! oh, lad! "t were Old Nick as dome 
it—'t were the devil as done it, were BY 
it—? oh! say “t were the devil, Peter 
And, seeing that hoary head all a-tw! 
with eagerness as he waited my ansWety 


| how could I do other than nod? 


“Yes, Ancient.” The old man sub- 


| sided into his chair, embracing h 


exultantly. 
(Continued nert werk) 
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Beware of Imitations! 





Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” 


on 
e or on tablets you are not get- 


pac 
ting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved 
safe by millions and prescribed by 
physicians over twenty-three years for 
Colds Headache 
Toothache Lum 
Neuritis Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept Rags d Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proven directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 


gists also sell bottles of 24 and_ 100. 


the 


is 


Aspirin 


trade mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 


Salicylicacid. 








ASOLID PROPOSITION 
to send well made, perfect \ 
ing separator for $24.95. 
warm or cold milk. Makes 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from picture, which shows | 
. easy running New L. 
our easy 


Monthly Payment Plan 
Wither dari large orem writ 


for free catalog and thi 
se Western orders eh fons Western 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Bex 3052 Bainbridge,N.Y. 
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NATURE'S 
RARE GIFT 
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N 
From Norway’s Seas 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
The Strength-maker. 


S.ott & Bowne, Bloomfield. N.J. 23-50 


























TABLETS 
ery} Hours 


& 
5O 
BREAKS THAT COLD 


Hill's Cascara Bromide Quinine will 

your cold in one day. Taken 

Promptly it prevents colds, la grippe 
Demand 


pneumonia. red box 
bearing Mr. Hill’s om All 
Price30c. 


cand QUININE 


DETROIT, MICH. 
(B-201) 
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Aspirin 


| Looking Towards Spring | 


O mother need hesitate 
to attempt the little 


the 
style for a boy and besides, 


is simplest possible 
there are full directions for 
making given on all our 


No. 


, and 


pattern envelopes. 


1707 cuts in sizes 2, 

the 4 
yard of 36-inch 
Price, 12c. 


6 years; year size 
taking 144 


material, 





You feel so much better 
when you look right, that 
it is worth having pretty 
frocks even for housework. 


No. 1866 is an easy-to- 





dress, 
It cuts 
38, 


slip-on morning 
with big pockets. 
35, 36, 38, 40, 


}6 and 48 inches 


in sizes 
Lo tet 

be, 44, 
bust measure, so there is a 
size to please everybody. 
Size 36 requires 333 yards 
36-inch material with V3 
yard contrasting. Price, 


12c. 





Little daughter needs so 
many clean school frocks that 
should choose 
easily laundered styles. No. 
1781 is a bloomer dress of the 


utmost 


mother 


simplicity and we 


advise cutting several from 


No. 1781 


}, 6, 8, and 


the same pattern 


comes in sizes 2, 





li will be 
Fifth 
smart coat dress, No. 
1924, and our pattern 
makes it equally pos- 
sible for the woman 


seen on 


Avenue, this 


her own 
sewing. No. 1924 
is shown inthe Spring 
and Summer Fashion 
black 
cloth handsomely em- 
It cuts in } 


who does 





Magazine, in 


=} 


broidered 


sizes 16 years, 36, 

} 
38. 50, 42 and 4} 
bust measure. Pat 





tern, 12c. 


To get the catalogue, all vou have to do ts to 


add 10c to your order. The catalogue is rich 
in suggestions for the coming spring and not 
one would overstrain the family purse. 


for it at once, while it is in stock. 








WRIST 
dala 


lo 


ae 


i 


ees 





] . 
| pattern numbers and sizes clearly, 
| 12c¢ for each pattern order and 10c for spring 


Write your name and address, 


© 
TOORDER: 


and enclose 


Send to the Pattern Department. 
Avenue, 


catalogue. 
American Acricuturtst, 461 4th 
New York City. 


only | 





10 years Size 6 requires 
SLs yards 36, with 3s yard | 
for collar. Price, 12c. 


play suit, No. 1707, for it | 


| for a while we were able to live com- 


' would not hear of it. 






For We Now Have an: 
Additional Income 
From My Spare 
Time Work at 
Home.” 


HAT was the happiest 
day of my life — when 
the question of buying a 
home was solved by those few 
simple, wonderful words — ‘at 
last “we can afford it.” And 
because I know the joy of being 
able to solve the problem of 





| how I did it so that you can do 
| the same. 


‘not enough money’ I'll tell you 


‘When John and I were married 
he was earning @ very small salary, 
but he was learning a business in 
which there were fine opportunities 
and I was willing to start housekeep- 
ing in a small way and help work 
out our future together. 


‘We took a small apartment and 


fortably. But as the months went 
by, our expenses increased and even 
though John’s salary was raised twice 
during the first year, we could never seem 
to eateh up with the bills. 


osition, but John 
He was proud, and 
I knew it would hurt him to have it said 
he eouldn’t support a wife. But John re- 
alized as well as I did that we were facin 
a difficult problem and we looked aroun 
for a way to solve it. 


**T wanted to take a 


“When our rent was raised for the 
second time John was desperate. For not 
enly was it a hardship to pay the increase, 
but we felt that we were getting very lit- 
tle for our money. ‘If we only had $500 
to put down on a house,’ John would say, 

‘Il know I could meet the monthly pay- 
ments just as we do our rent. And before 
long we'd own a place of our own. Think 
of it!’ 


[ did think. And I made up my mind 
that I'd try to find a way to help John. I 
could at least utilize my spare hours at 


home. One day I saw an advertisement 
‘YOU CAN EARN SPARE MONEY 


AT HOMB’ it said—‘ THE FREE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU HOW.’ Here was 
the chance I’d been longing for. But I 
mustn’t]tell John, I thought, for he’d be 
angry and perhaps ridicule my plan. 


‘“*T sent for the free book. What areve- 
lation! It told how hundreds of women 


| everywhere were making money in spare 


time by knitting socks and other articles 
of wearing apparel on a wonderful little 
machine. This little device, called the 
Auto Knitter, literally turned spare hours 
into extra dollars. For these women were 
merely utilizing the spare hours and half 
hours that might otherwise be wasted— 
and were getting well paid for it. 


“The next day I sent for the Auto 


Knitter and a supply of thé goft pure 
wool. Each day, after my work was done, 


| got out the little machine and turned out 
pair after pair, of beautiful, warm, well- 
made socks. As soon as I had a shipment 
ready I sent it to Buffalo and back came 
the weleome pay check. And with each 
check that came, another entry appeared 
in my bank book—the first bank k I 


| ever had. 


Send | 


“It was real fun! And the thought of 
the pleasant surprise I would have for 
John made the work seem a joy. de- 
voted a few spare hours each day to the 
work and was amazed to see how my little 
fund of money grew. 


‘‘ At last my chance came. John received 
another small raise and it made him even 
mote independent and determined. He 


At Last—~ 
We Can Afford It/ 
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was going to have a house of his own. 
But while his salary was now up to a 
point where he could make a substantial 
monthly payment on a house, he still had 
nothing with which to make a cash pay- 
ment down. 


“One day I well remember it was his 
birthday—he asked me to take a walk. 
Someone had told him of a little house 
that could be bought for a small cash pay; 
ment. We walked over and looked -all 
through it. ‘Oh! what I would give to be 
able to buy it,’ said John. ‘If I only had 
a few hundred dollars the rest would be 
easy. I saw the look of sadness and dis- 
appointment as he turned away. ‘Let’s 
buy it,’ I said. ‘At last we can afford it, 
for now we have an additional income 
from my spare work at home.’ 

“The look on his face was wonderful. 
He couldn’t believe me. ‘But I don’t un- 
derstand,’ he said. ‘How—what do you 
mean?’ Then I told him what I had done 
—how I had answered the advertisement, 
got the free book and ordered the little 
machine. And I told him how I had been 
knitting socks in my spare time, sending 
them to the company in Buffalo and get- 
ting a regular pay check for my work. It 
was a happy story, and it had a happy 
a for we now have our own home at 
ast. 


** And now that I’ve told you what I did 
in my spare time at, home—how I turned 
my spare hours into dollars with the aid 
of the little Auto Knitter—why don’t you 
do the same? The Auto Knitter Company 
now has a new plan which turns spare 
hours into double dollars. That means 
that every dollar earned by knitting socks 
on this machine has a purchase value of 
two. The free book will tell you all about 
it—without any obligation whatever. If 
I were you, I'd send for it without dealy. 
The coupon will bring it by return mail 
and then you can judge for yourself. Why 
not send for it today?” The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Co., Ine., Dept. 871, 630-638 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 871, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I am interested. Without oe = ation you may send 
me fuli particulars about the Auto Knitter Spare 
Time Plan that turns spare hours into double dol- 


lars. I am enclosing 2c to cover cost of mailing. 


Name 





| Street 


City State. 








BLAME THE WEATHERMAN 


HERE is no doubt but what the market 

on all farm products has been most erratic 
this year. “It has been both erratic and flighty. 
One day the market is stro The next day it is 
easier, the day following t ‘that it is dull, the 
fourth day finds it strong again. It is up and 
down continually and it takes a pretty good 
man to follow it. As a matter of fact the men 
right in the market find it hard to keep even 
with it. 

Nobody is to blame but the weatherman. 
Folks do not eat as much when the weather 
is warm or even mild. Take for instance, dur- 
ing a feally sharp New York winter, beans are 
in demand, for on a sharp cold day, there is 
nothing so satisfying as a hot plate of bean 
soup. Cold weather also invites corned beef 
and cabbage on the table of the working people 
in New York City. 

Advices from the West state that a severe 
cold wave is headed,East. If it reaches to the 
coast and stays a while, the market is almost 
sure to improve. 


POTATO MARKET DULL 


With the strong potato market which ex- 
isted last week, there was a feeling in the 
market that things were on the up-grade 
However, a spell of mild weather set in that 
cut the props from underneath things and 
allowed the whole situation to settle percepti- 
bly, with the result that a dull feeling exists in 
the potato market at present. Market men are 
praying for cold weather because there is a very 

eavy accumulation at the present time, and 
cold weather is the only thing that will help 
the situation to any degree. Long Islands are 
quoted at 83.25 150-lbs. f. o. b. Riverhead and 
other East End loading points. State stock is 
“asking” $2.75 per 150-Ib. sacks delivered in 
New York City, accepting $265. In some 
cases $2.60 closes the deal. Maine potatoes are 
quoted at $2.00 a hundred delivered.at Harlem. 
Farmers who have radios ar know folks who 
own, radios may well spend a few minutes in a 
valuable by listening to the daily 
AmertcaAN AcricuLtuaust radio market re- 
ports that come over the air at 11:50 A.M., 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 


very way 
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Write LeRoy Plow Co., LeRoy, N.Y. 


GIVEN 4 Qywrist Watch 














Guaranteed Time Keep- 
er. Given for selling only 
30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card. Easily 
Sold EARN BIG MONEY 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 
cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
y We trust you till goods are sold. 

AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 19-Z Lancaster, Pa. 





EVEREADY 
FLASHUGHT 
NEW HAVEN WATCH -BASE BALL OU 

Choice of 50 practical girls, boys and 
household premiums for selling only 
30 packets of EASTERN seeds 
at 10c per packet, Liberal cash 
Commissions. no money. 
We trust you until sold. 
now or ask for catalog. 
EASTERN SEED CO., Dept. S, 


FAILURE 2 TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC. 












LANCASTER, PA. | 








in All Animals Guaranteed Cured 
oe  ~ 2 explained 


in our Free Booklet Remed ys 
THE BREED-O REMEDY CO., P. 0. es at Bristol, Conn. 
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Friday mortfings from WEAF. The condition 
in the market right now does not warrant 
heavy shipments. A sudden chenes | in condi- 
tions may warrant loading and daily contact 
with the market is the only way to follow the 
situation. 


CABBAGE MARKET WEAKER 


Last week cabbage was being loaded in the 
country for anywhere from $25 to $28 a ton. 
At the present writing, it is doubtful if farmers 
can get much more than $18. At present, the 
price runs from #20 to $25 which means that 
country prices will average from $18 to $22 
As it looks to us, if prices strengthen at all, 
and shippers can get clear for $25 to $27, it is 


rise to sell. Of course, the price may go to 
$40 or it may not. Noone can say definitely, 
because of the weather factor. It involves 


a big risk. Keep posted by radio daily. 


APPLE MARKET DISCOURAGING 


The apple market is a problem in New York 
City. It is not only dull but decidedly dis- 
couraging. One of the reasons for the situation 
is that there is still a whole lot of common stor- 
age ‘stock coming in, which is of ordinary to 
very poor quality. 

At the present time the following quotations 
prevail: BALDWINS, poor to average fancy, 
$2 to $4.50; large fancy %5 to $5.50. BEN 
DAVIS, poor to average $2 to 83.50. GREEN- 
ING, poor to average fancy, $2 to %5.25; 
large fancy $6 to 87. KING, poor to average 
fancy $2.25 to $3.25; large fancy $4 to $4.50. 
NORTHERN SPY, $2 to $4.50. TWENTY 
OUNCE, poor to average $2 to 83; large fancy 
$3.50 to $4.00. YORK IMPERIAL, poor to 
average 83 to &3.50; large fancy $3.75 to $4.00. 

EGG MARKET TURNS STRONGER 

Che egg market has developed decidedly 
stronger during the latter part of the week, 
ending January 19. This is due chiefly to 
speculative buying which is based on advices 
rom the West which have a very firm tone. 
Furthermore the reports are to the effect that 
the cold wave is extending, which will have an 
immediate effect on the egg market. However 
this strengthening was only on the leading 
grades of fresh eggs. The market on nearbys 
may be characterized as having a firm tone. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE STEADY 

The best that can be said of the butter 
market at this time is that there is still enough 
buying going on to hold the market steady for 
better grades of fresh wholesale. Howevef, 
trading is confined to the needs of the moment. 
Even the large chain stores are not buying 
heavily. There is a feeling in the market that 
the reported cold wave that is sweeping from 
the West is likely to have some influence on 
the situation. 

The cheese market has a fairly steady tone. 
Trading has not been quite as brisk on held 
although there was quite an active 
average run State flats. 
As we go to press, there is a strengthening 
tone to the market. Quotations are as fol- 


lows: STATES, whole milk, flats, held, fancy, 


c heese, 
movement on fresh, 


white, 26 te 2644c; colored 26 to 2614c; average 
run 24 to 25}4c; flats, fresh, fancy, 22 to 23c; 
average run, white 2034 to 2lc; colored, 21 to 
21}4c; fair to good 19 to 20c. 


POULTRY MARKET STEADY 


With moderate receipts of fresh killed nd 
try the trade continued satisfactory the 
market maintains a firm tone. Capons are 
— out at steady prices where the quality 


he live poultry market has taken on added 
firmness due to severe winter conditions in 
western sections. The fowls are in strong 
demand at this writing and the market closed 
this week decidedly in the favor of the sellers. 


MILK PRICES { 


Country prices of milk in the mile 
freight iin $ per cent. milk are as follows: 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
$2.33 per hundred pounds; Sheffield Farms, 
$2.35 per hundred pounds; Non-pool Associa- 
tion, flat price, $2.30 per hundred; Class I, 
$2.35. 

City prices are 10c per quart for loose milk ' 
on “cash and carry plan;” l4c for bottled 
Grade B. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Prices at New York on cash grains are as 
follows: 


WHEAT, No. 2, hard winter, $1.2514; No. 2, red, 
$1.2314; No. 2, mixed, Durum, 81.1544. CORN, No. 2 
yellow, '97c; No. 2, white, 98 } 9c; No. 2, mixed, 96} 
OATS, No. 2, 58%4c; No. 3, 57-57\4c: fancy w ite 
cli 6016-61 ec; ordinary white clipped, 57 14-59c. 
RYE No. 2, 8334. BUCKVWHEAT, sound milling, 
$2.10. 


Prices f. 0. b., Chicago: WHEAT, No. 1, deed, * 12/9 
No, 2, $1.1034; No. 2, mixed, $1.1014. 
yellow, 80c; No. 3, white, 7945c; No. < wi, 
OATS, No. 1, white 50c; No. 2, 473{c; No.3, thee. 
RYE, 7334. 

FEED PRICES 

Prices of standard feed ingredients per ton 
are as follows: : 

3, white 


Buffalo rates: No. 2, white oats, 52}4c; No. 
oats, 51c; No. 2, yellow corn, ae an No. . yellow corn, 
845c. Spring wheat bran 330 hard winter 


wheat bran, 8$1.15 - A ng - middlings, 
$30.15 per T. Red dog flour, Ss. 65 per T. Brewers’ 
dried grains, 41.90 per T. White hominy feed, $34.40 

per T. Yellow heasiny on, $31.91 per T. Gluten feed, 
$43.65. Cotton seed meal, 36 cent., $46.40; 41 per 


cent. cottonseed meal, $50.40, Linseed meal, 34 per cent., 
5.40, 


HAY MARKET EASIER 


As a result of heavy receipts and moderate 
demand, the hay market is showing much 
easier tone. The reports have it that $30 is the 
top price on very best No. 1 hay in New York, 
while #31 is being reached in Brooklyn. In 
Brooklyn small bales of best quality are on par 
with large bales. Small bales of poor quality 
are a drug on both markets. 


BEAN MARKET QUIET 
There is no question but what the extremtly 
mild weather which we are having is responsi- 
ble for the equally mild tone of the bean market. 
At the present time the quotations in New York 











| 
| Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to eastern farmers 


sold on January 18: 


| Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennezy whites uncandled, extras 
Other bennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra 
Lower grade s 


orsts 


Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns = mixed colors, extras 
Pullets No. 1 


| Butter (cents per pound) 


Cc — ty (salted) high score 
Exfa (92 score 
State dairy (salted), finest 


| 
| 
Good to prime.. 


| Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


| Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. 3 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed 
| Alfalfa, second cutting 
| Oat Straw No. 1 
| 
| 


Live Poultry, 
| Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
| Chickens, colored fancy 
| Chickens, legborn 


|| Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
| Bulls, common to gox 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 


i 


Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


American Agriculturist, January 26, 1 


” Reviewing the Latest’ Eastern Markets and Prices 














on beans are as follows: Marrow. domestic, 
New York Buffalo __ Phila. 
48 to 49 z 
7 to 48 ; 
45 to 46 43 to 44 40 
42 to 44 $714 
42 to 45 
39 to 40 
44 to 46 41 to 42 
e 35 to 36 
4 
53 to 5344 57 to 58 andi 
5214 to 52!, 55 to 56 52's 
51% to 52 51 to 52 
48 to 51 44 to 49 
U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$28 to 29 S17 to 18 $27.50 to 28 
25 to 27 24 to 25 
19 to 20 
a 27 to 27.50 
30 to $2 a 
‘ 15 ; 17 to 18 
30 25 to 26 25 to 26 
24 to 26 20 to 22 20 to 22 
25 to 30 24 to 25 33 to 35 
22 rer ees ' 
10 to 184 
4 to 4} 
ite to 14 
» to 73 
m3 to 734 





















common to fair, $9.50; choice, $10. 
common to fair, $5.25; choice, $5.60. 
Kidney, choice, $7.80. 


Peal 
Red 
















Spreading Manure 
(Continued from page 72) 


wash by running water in the spring from 
rain and melting snow, the best results 
are seen from direct from stable to field 
method. This method has also the ad- 
vantage of a minimum of labor. But on 
steep side hills and locations subject to 
overflow in the spring there is a serious 
loss of fertilizing elements in this method, 
Under these circumstances the best 
results are seer where manure is piled in 
long low piles and spread with manure 
spreader on the new seeding after the 
nurse crop has been harvested.—R. E. B. 
























Governor Smith Addresses New. 
York Agricultural Society 


(Continued from page 8) 


F As the result of the election of officers, 
H. E. Babcock of Ithaca was named 
resident. The following were reelected: 
. G. Ten Eyck, Albany, vice-president; 
C. E. Baldwin, Albany, secretary; and H. 
E. Winter, Albany, treasurer. 


ES 
‘BABY CHICKS 


reds, rocks, minorcas, anconas, wyan ottes, orpingtons. 

Live arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. Catalogue free 
G. H. BLANCHARD 

P. O. Box 975, Schenectady, N.Y. 








DUCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS, ETC. 


TOULOUSE GEESE ==‘ pws | 





TION BRED CERTIFIED Rinc 

ire wae spas ira ring Stes Sihee re en 
whic u Do ce 

York. is and show stock an chicks. 


Webster Kuney, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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pereece DUCKLINGS «.. 
RKEYS, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Chickens, ale 


Collie Dogs LARGE ILLUS. CATALOG FREE 
- EDWIN SOUDER - - SELLERSVILLE, A 


LARGE STOCK 


Eggs, low; catalog. 


Rt. slips ip RY. 








fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Cote 
eas, Bantams,Collies, "Pigeons, Chicks, Stack, 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pepnaytvesh 








HOLSTEIN BULLS for Sak 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. ¥. 

















HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner No 

am shout 

HOLSTEINS Sey that; 
10 registered heifers soon due. 20  registe! 


record service bulls. 


ready to breed. 4 high 
CORTLAND, N..¥: 


J. A. LEACH 












SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire and Chester cross and Chester aa 
Berkshire cross and Berkshire and Jersey Rel 
pigs 6 weeks old $4.00 each; 7 to 8 we 
old $ $4.50 each: 8 to 10 weeks old $5.00 

will ship from 1 to 75 for your approval C. 


WALTER LUX : 
388 Salem Street Woburn, Ma 


O. ’ Bred sows, service boars and # 

I. C 5. Baa, "Wwilawood aif sad Wika pd 
Priced reasonable and shipped C ph 

VIEWMONT FARM MAINVILLE, Pi 


Big Big Type Chester a World's Grand — 


$10 
GEO. F. GRIFFIE. 1 r ) 5. NEWVILLEM oa 


REGISTERED 0. 1. C. 2ND CHESTER WHITE rare Pi 


E. P. ROGERS, WaTviLs, £® 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOW 
Saxman” ee una tt 
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Fine parents 


make better birds 


Feathers make pretty birds—none 
prettier than Kerr-bred poultry. 
But it is breeding that makes 
egg ne We point 
proudly to the heavy laying 
stock back of Lively Chicks. 
Every chick has a dam that 
passed rigid flock culling. She 
laid profitably or made potpie. 


We entered pens of*our breeding 
in the big 1923 competitions— 
and they won. From pedigreed 
stock like this come our cock- 
erels to mate with pure-bred, 
farm-raised pullets, giving you 
Lively Chicks, bred to lay. 


Full count delivery, alive and 
vigoroys, is guaranteed. We 
will refund or replace, if any 
should be lost in transit. 


Write to-day and ask for your 
copy of Kerr Chick Book 
No. 10. 

THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 
(Member International Baby Chick Assn.) 

i Newark, N. J. 

Frenchtown, N. J. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THFFANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS that LIVE 
Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks and Leghorns 


Mammouth Pekin 7 , _ 
Tegpath Eekin) DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 








10 breeds; white leghorns 
Quality Chicks bred from male birds 
@irect from Cornell, Missour! and Wisconsin colleges of 

‘griculture. Unity HATCHERY, West Unity, Obio. 
BABY CHICKS 224 ce#8 for hatching. 10 va- 
rieties. Best quality. Catalog 


free. Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 154, 





GIVE ME LEGHORNS 


(Continued from page 74) 

Now to be sure, as far as meat is con- 
cerned, the Leghorn is nothing to brag 
about. But it has been our experience 
that it pays best to get the young roosters 
off to market in the shape of squab 

ilers. Getting them off early saves 
feed and a whole lot of bother. releasing 
a lot of valuable time for additional care 
of the pullets. 


Easy to Select Layers 
There is another feature of the Leg- 
that means a whole lot to us and 
that is the ease with which it is possible 
to identify the layers in the fall. They 
stand right out in the flock as though 

Y were birds of another color. In 
fact they are of a decidedly different color 
compared to the non- laying cull that 
Pays more attention to primping up and 
eeping her feathers clean than she does 
to the egg basket. By selecting out the 

yers every fall we have been able to 

ild up quite a breeding pen with the 
result that the average production of our 

is considerably above the average. 

‘4S lar as eggs are concerned, there is 
Rot a breed that we know of that can 
‘ompare with Leghorn. I'd like you to 
Print this to see if anyone has a breed to 
Rominate to take the little white bird’s 

—J. H. D., New York. 








SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


Chicks are produced under my nal supervision in a 
‘ood Modern Hatchery. Hatched from select, pure bred. 
eavy-laying hens, well kept to insure vigorous chicks 

White. Brown & Buff Leghorns, 
~$7: 100—$13; 500- 50 


White Wyandottes, 
+ Black Minorcas, 50-—$8.50; 100 
—$16 $77.50. White & 
Buff Orpingtons. tr Wyan- 
dottes, 50—$9; }—$18: 500 
— $87.50 Mixed aT varieties, 
$12 per 100straight. 100° live 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. 
| 4 Order from this Ad. Bank ref- 
| erences. There is no risk. Get them when you want them. 
Free Catalog. Member!. B.C. A 
H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, 








FINDLAY, OHIO 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 





! 
jie Hy, 


“BRED TO LAY STRAINS 






Best quality Cortified | Chicks pay 
 — we Chicks ar . our 0 

inge ‘lamous 3 ous 
strain of ‘Anconass heavy Winter layers 
lerge white egzs and S.C. White 
Leghorns; and Everiay & C. Brown Leghorns. Carefully selected 
an by experts and certified by Michigan Baby Chick 
b+ Bred for quality and high e teld for 11 years on our 


‘arm. Streas. as., vigorous, full per cent live 
Selvery guaranteed ow prices. Mlustrated entelee Free. 


TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Box 28, ZEELAND, MICH. 
Member Mid West and International Baby Chick Ass'n 


BABY CHICKS 


Bo List — to You puocbees Steck 





100 
Br. L $13.00 $7.00 $3 95 
Butt & = Sunes shorns 13.00 7.00 3.75 
14.00 7.50 4.00 
ry c Black Minorcas 15.00 8.00 4.25 
8.C.&R eds 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Barred Rocks 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Buff & White Rocks 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Wh. & 8S. L. Wyandottes 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons 1609 8.50 4.50 
Black Langshans 1 » 9.50 5.00 
Light Brahmas... 20.00 10.50 5.50 
Ten cent discount from the above for orders placed 
on or before Feb. 15th. All absolutely first class pure bred 
stock. Prompt shipments made. Mail orders to 


JAMES KREJCI, 2165 E. 86th St., CLEVELAND, O. 













OSSEGE HIGH BRED 
QUALITY CHICKS 


‘We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality, from high egg-produc- 
ing stock. Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners fe have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. / g 
J.W. [, Guseae Hatchery 
Department 57 
Ottawa, Ohio 


es 

i [CKS livable 
chaps, { 

Egg machines from 

high laying, pure farm bred 


stock. Specialists in 8. C. W 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, B. P. Rocks. Sent 
prepaid, 100°, live delivery guaranteed 
Eggs and breeding stock. Illustrated 

“All that is new in Poultry’ FREE 


4 











circulars 


GALEN FARMS, Box 200, CLYDE, NEW YORK 








ucyrus, Ohio | 


| Seshumaae Socones. Boiack Janey Giants, White Wyan- 








BABY CHICKS 


| 
FROM 200-EGG HENS 


niche from boo gl jay ing, Se farm raised, mature stock. 
=. ¢ Leghor Barr ocks, hite 


dottes, White Rocks, Black Minorcas, White Indian 

Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Livedelivery guaranteed 

Parcels Post prepaid “yy eggs, $8 per 100 
Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. J. | 











Hatched by the best 
geen ct incubation 
h-< lass bre d- 


BABY CHICK 





to-lay stock. Barred and oa "hoes. Reds 
Anconas, Black Minorcas. 18c each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 15c each; Broiler chicks, 
12c each. Safe delivery g@aranteed by prepaid 
parcel-post. 

NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA,N. Y. 

















Wedeliver pure bred Leghorns, 
White, Black, Brown and Buff 
Rocks, White, Buff and Barred; Rhode Island Reds 
Anconas: Black Minorcas: Orpingtons, Buff and 
White: Brahmas, and JERSEY BLACK GIANTS. 
Before ordering read our special offer. Quality 
considered our prices are lowest. 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-1, Morris Plains, N. J. 








$. C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
Quality 
ce 
Satisfaction 
Catalog free 


WAYNE POULTRY FARMS, W. J. Buss, 
Box 103, Wooster, 




















CHICKS, S.C.W.LEGHORNS, WYCKOFF’S BEST, DIRECT | 

Also other matings. Selected breeders, free range, right, | 

gs Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular | 
. A. CAMPBELL, Box L, JAMESTOWN, PA 











legions of * 


‘repeat " 








CHICKS 





WE MAKE F RIENDS 
WHEREVER WE GO 


uncertainty with these profit builders— 


Chicks, 
chicks 





When you try Hilipot Quality Chicks es will understand why we have 
customers and make f 


riends everywhere There is no 


LEGHORNS REDS ROCKS WYANDOTTES 


—every chick from a heavy-laying strain. 


Tperense your profits—write at once for Free Illustrated Book, 


“ Quality 


’ and our Bulletin showing the profits possible on February-hatched 


Safe delivery of full count guaranteed within 1200 miles 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Member | fenal Baby Chick Asseciati 


Ufe Member American Poultry Association 


HUBERsRELIABLeCHICKs 


(olelelelelony ccs 


LIVE DELIVERY. 
KS COULD BE HATCHED 


POSTPAID. 100°; 
IF BETTER CHIC 


Give us 





1924 


our order for our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove to you 
POR THE MONEY WE WOULD BE HATCHING THEM. 


FLOCKS PURE BRED. CULLED BY EXPERTS 


FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. Tells how we produce RELIABLE CHICKS that have 


of customers. We hatch 13 Varieties. COMBINATION OF 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


leased thousands 


‘ERS. VALUABLE BOOK GIVEN FREE with each order 

















1,000,0 


White, Brown and Buff Leghorns. 
Barred and White Rocks, R. C. and 8 C. Reds, Anconas. 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons ... 8.50 


pullets. 
M, C. PORTER, Sec.,, 


GOOD LUCK CHICKS Jt he OO Sse 1G ee: 
$10 PER 100 AND UP Chicka” ang. REAP PROFITS 


New York State Co-operative Poultry 


Certification Association, Inc. 
PRODUCTION BRED POULTRY PAYS BIGGER PROFITS 


A co-operative organization of 247 poultry keepers of New York 
State offer for sale the following: 800 Certified hens; 125 
tified cocks; 550 Certified cockerels; 1800 breeding cockerels; 1800 
Write for list of members having this stock ‘for sale 


VARIETIES 


Cer 


Box 79, RODMAN, N. Y. 











PRICES ON 600 
. $7.00 $13.00 $38.00 993-00 
8.00 15.00 44.00 72.00 
16.00 47.00 77.00 
1.00 20.00 58.00 95.00 


Silver and Partridge Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, Buff 


Minorcas, Spec 
Postpaid, 
Get them 
Catalog free 


when 


kled Sussex 
Mixed, 


full live delivery guaranteed. Bank references 
ou want them. 


fember Int 


NEUHAUSER CHICK HATCHERIES 


all varieties, $10 per 100 straight.* 

Order right fem this ad. 
You take no chance on “‘GOOD LUCK CHICKS." 
ern'| Baby Chick Assn. Only 18 hours from yo York. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 





BATTLEFIELD CHICKS OF QUALITY | 


v7, 5 We offer superior chicks from all popular 
mae breeds 


4 


- -£ 





reasonable. 


per cent live delivery. 
you and make money SR 4 Wri 

fARvIEW POULTRY FARM & Wi & HATCHERY 

Fairview Road 


on free range and pr 
asaresult of 15 years careful breeding and 
showing. Have won ribbons at Madison 
Square Garden, Boston, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Philadelphia and other leading 
shows. We have real q 


uced 


ity and ou 


Write fi ta! and  (bider, 
e for catalog i 100 


Ce ae =. 








milk fed. Now 


Capacit 000 a week. 


My book “P ‘Profits 





Single Comb White Leghorns Exclusively 
PURE BARRON ENGLISH STRAIN out of im- 
Sale tocadam on See farm range: vaccinated, bultter- 


hicks for reoeery. Mash. rape one Sfay"de 


First hatch Fi 


in Poultry Keeping Solved ” 
sent with all $10 orders. Circulars free. 


EDGAR BRIGGS, Box 41, PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 
eiemteineatnianiendl 














Est. 1906 


$10.00 


delve i 
ruary 11 
$1 or 





‘Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


per 100 up 


Send for Free Catalog. 
The Lantz Hatchery 
Tiffin, Ohio. 



















Hosea (= 
special de 

and live Geiteess 
for any week # 


S.C. Wh.,Br, Buff 
Barred Rocks 

White Rocks. ‘Bik. Minorcas - 
4] SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS, Sheridan, Pa. ' 


VITA LITY BABY CHICKS 


HIGHEST "QUALITY, PURE BRED. 


iy euprgstsed fa 


ter February 1: 


100% 
books orders 








Bred-To-Lay CHICKS 


Park’s Barred Rocks, Fishel’s White Rocks, Cook's 
Buff Orpingtons, BROILER Chicks. Write for circular. 


MAUGANSVILLE, MD. 


| VALLEY HATCHERY, 





Rar Rocks and R. 
Barron White 


Pees necked See Macch snd leter 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, NW. J. R. 2 


1. Reds oe 


BABY CHICKS, big husky fellows 
sees 1000 » Ses. 
00; 1000. $190. 


r delivery. 






JuIT. 
SQRITE 










BABY CHICKS 


UnIUTY. EXHIBITION Grow 











SUPER-QUALITY CHICKS 


Strickler’s Tancred-Barro: 

| ENGLISH S. C. WHITE m ecHonas 
Pens headed by Tancred 285-egg line cock- 
erels and Lady Storrs a 8 line cocks and 
cockerels, mated to hens bi for ae. heavy 
$o5 Pree production. Prices: $18 per 100; $52 per 


* 4 ~ ; $160 9000 te Special! 

Delivery ery, Parcet Post Preps id. Py, o, hive 
Delivery Guaranteed. 10% books order er any week after 
February 15th. 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, SHERIDAN, PA. 


S.C.WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


The World's Champion Egg Producers. Big, strong chicks 
from our own foundation flocks representing 7 years of 





rogressive ing for 
eavy egg production 
and fine, large, sym- 
uy 






number Barred Rocks, 
R Brown Leghorns 
from fine satis Range « stock. 


ie Manion, my oy § 





r 
popular r breeds with special attention to Holly- 
wood and English Leghorns. Pure bred, of 
course. Write for catalog. You = _ sur- 
prised at what you can get for the m 


| NONE-SUCH POULTRY FARM, Box 332-6, MT, VERNON, OHIO 


UTILITY AND FANCY CHICKS 
We have had 20 = groerigace breeding ond I pes: 











ae ing 
7 on all —_ utility 
b moe chick of precfcaly all standard varieties 
on 7 e 

Coshocton Hatchery, 761 S. 6th St, Cechocton, Ohio 
Hampton’ s Black res Sart Chicks. 
IGHORN the lar batons yeu codey profitable” breed on BLAS 

(pGTORS ibe ee — A. Bee ts 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
on turkeys, ducks, sone. ps hares and dogs. 
Hatching eggs Write your wants. 

H. H. FREED TELFORD, PA. 

















Har: IRIS 


ee Wear ¢ arta’ 
Metal-to-Metal Does It 


for the free Harness Book which tells you 
why Olde-Tan harness wears twite as long as any 
other high grade harness. 

Every spot where there is excessive wear, strain or 
pull is protected by tough metal, shaped and fitted so 
that rounded metal parts are adjusted one against the 
other, thus taking away all corner pulls and sharp strains. 
No patching or mending of this harness because there 
are no places for Olde-Tan Harness to wear out. When 
you buy Olde-Tan Harness you do away with repair bills, 

There is 70 year-old tanning skill behind Olde-Tan 
leather. Three generations of tanner-manufarturers have 
supervised the production of Olde-Tan Harness, following 
every step through the tannery and harness factory until 
the harness is ready for your horses. No wonder that it is 
known throughout America for its superior quality! 

Olde-Tan Harness has every adjustabe feature— 
yet few buckles are used. These are placed only where 








Write today for Free Olde-Tan Metal-to-Metal Book 
which tells you how for only $7.50 down you put this Olde- 
Tan Metal-to-Metal harness on your horses. You will find 
in this book information which any man buying harness 
should know. The Olde-Tan Harness book tells how Olde- 
Tan Leather is tanned, all the different processes from 


© Puts This neds 


convenience in putting on and taking off the harness 
is essential. No place where there is excessive strain 
or pull will you find a buckle on Olde-Tan 


You don’t have to worry about your harness, if you 
are sure about the quality of the leather and if it has 
metal-to-metal constuction. Olde-Tan Harness is nothing 
radical or “new style”. We just recognize the fact that 
nothing wears like metal. We merely place metal against 
metal to make sure of longer wear. Then, in addition 
to that, the finest leather that can be tanned is used. 

Every Olde-Tan Harness is sold under a guarantee 
which protects you during the entire life of the harness. 
Make no mistake. Find out all about Olde-Tan before 
you buy another set of harness. Write for the free 
Harness Book today. You may as well have the last 
word in harness—especially when it costs no more than 
any other harness you wonld buy. 





On Your Horses 


the raw hide Sinesh the or anos oa } wacko pits in 

the rome aoe] out agate, finally to be trade into 
leather experts declare is the finest leather to be 

fo in the whole world. Remember, our offer is to 

send you an Olde-Tan Harness absolutely no money 

down. After the first Ss aaa may pay the 

balance in easy oe 





Metal-to-metal construction. Met 
bushing. Leather held tight without p 

or friction, Note special riveted met 
extension in breeching, 


Never this in metal-to-metal consti 
tion. All pull strain and wear is on me 


Se Ce eee eS See eee ee ee Se ec eee ea e@eeee a & = 


Babson Bros., Dept. 30-61 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free your Olde-Tan Harness Book and 
all about your $7.50 down and easy monthly payment 
offer on Olde-Tan Harness. 
+ Jem nce} tnchoding $5.45 for lines. 
Print name and address piainly 


FRE Ask for our free harness book. Get 
etal - metal - construction — and 
Learn 

a nr ep imag ~ whyualge A\-eccche! mene oe 


a See don’t expect to 
Olde-Tan leather have doubled the life of a harness. 
Marshall 
Babson Bros. pe sso “Gewese 


buy harness right away. Learn about 
why you should buy a tanner-manufacturer harness. Mail 
per etn — Ponty Nentey FE, oS. 





Sa eh ts 





